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REVIEWS. 
s from an Arctic Journal; or, 
Months in the Polar Regions in 
John Franklin. 
Sherard Osborn, Commanding H. M.S. 
Vessel ‘ Pioneer.’ Longman and Co. 
We have read this intelligent narrative of 
the first steam-towed expedition that ever 


Stray Leave 
Eighteen Mo 
Search of St” 


screwe - 
interest, because it goes reluctantly to con- 


fem the severe judgment we pronounced in 
September last on the conduct of Captain 
Austin, in turning his back on the very spot, 
of all others, in which further traces of Sir 
John Franklin were most likely to be found, 
at the very time, of all others, in which the 
hest possible opportunity presented itself of 
fgllowing them up. In the autumn of 1850, 
there were assembled in Barrow Straits, Wel- 
lington Channel, right upon the track of the 
missing adventurers, and with unmistakeable 
evidences of large open water, eight vessels 
and five hundred British and American 
seamen, all bent upon the same object, yet 


d through a frozen ocean with regretful | 


By Lieut. | 


2 





all left it for reasons, more or less valid, to | 


some future explorer. 
us,” says Lieutenant Osborn, ‘‘ regretted the 
prospect of this unsearched-for route remain- 
ing so, and the racing mania for Melville 


‘More than one of | 


| sent before it a low brown vapour, under which the 


Island and Cape Walker bore for all of us its | 


fruit—unavailing regret.” 

After wintering under Griffith’s Island, and 
examining, by means of sledging parties, 
every route, within four or five ‘ear miles, 
but the right one, the ice began to break up, 
to the surprise of all, from the northward. 


| severely, and their people were getting the boats 


fhe water was trying hard to get to them | 


from the north, and eventually the ships were 
released and afloat, while yet all, in the diree- 
tion homeward, was ice. In the midst of 
this encouraging state of things, a brave- 
hearted whaler who was there, Captain 
Penny, volunteered to proceed up Wellington 
hannel with one of the steamers. His offer 
Was rejected. Under a vague impression of 
etting to the north water by way of Jones’ 


teilis 


/at its edge by the body of ice to seaward being 
| forced against it by the fast rising gale. 
things are done in the navy, but I do not think 


a ‘ . 4 . 
Patt, L Captain Austin ordered all back to | 
baiins Bay, looked into a sound which he 


thought was probably Jones’, and getting 
‘ther uncomfortably pushed about by ice- 
ergs, and cradled in floe-pieces, made the 
est of his way home, notwithstanding that 
: te ya was still provisioned for three 
Wellin a ee was made to return to 
»Bgton Channel; yet here were evidences 
pel ee veer 2 the very track of the lost 
peainon. here was hardly a foot of the 
ine,” Says our author, “ which did not 
si end 4 0 Erebus and Terror having 
_s® betore us, either in shooting ex- 
pehiad other pursuits, and usually in the 
¥' @ preserved meat tin, a piece of 
Lienton sep Of canvas or rag.” Well may 
ae and his ce mrades confess 
D rtance as A tad downfall of their self- 
their return hor as heroes, when beset, on 
the den ene with the question, ‘* What 
1 a nalid you come home for?" 
te ofthe cl. et tO give our readers a 
hie ts oped before us; and 
in ot the te at ee Hi 
sel under his com- 


warh 
i 


ee ” 
re. Ui 
. 


‘ 


, 
e €.. 
, alr 

* - 


ime 


4 arrangements for meeting an 
W4re on somewh. —_ ’ 
We on somewhat a similar plan 


Hy le; . 
Mase of . rpc uities being presented by 
“las Of cold iro g } c JY 


2, we 


4 “si 
“S ar 
=arge 


"y —& Me « 


4sibi0 





n machinery, which, of 
| 


ing been carried out by us more for the sake of 
practice than from necessity. We were tightly 
beset until the following evening, when the ice as 
suddenly moved off as it had come together ; and 
then a scene of joyful excitement took place, such 


course, acted as a rapid refrigerator. For the 
voyage out, the men were confined to a little place 
in the bows of the vessel, and from thence to the 
cabins of the officers, all was coal: a dead weight 
of 260 tons being originally carried from England, 


which we increased to 300 tons at the Whale | as is only to be seen in the arctic regions—every 
Islands. This, at an average consumption of seven | ship striving to be foremost in her escape from im- 


prisonment, and to lead ahead.”’ 

The Pioneer met, however, with a terrible 
nip in Barrow’s Straits, every timber and 
plank cracking and groaning, the vessel 
thrown considerably over on her side and 
lifted, the bulkheads cracking, the deck arch- 
ing with the pressure on her sides, and the 


tons per diem, would enable us to tow the ships 
3000 miles, or, steam alone, full 5000 miles, carry- 
ing twelve or eighteen months’ provision. The 
crew consisted of thirty souls, all told, of which 
five were officers,—namely, a lieutenant in com- | 
mand and a second master, as executive officers ; 
an assistant surgeon, who zealously undertook the 
superintendence of the commissariat, both public 


and private, and two engineers, to look after the | trenails and bolts breaking in small oe Fo 
steam department. These occupied the smallest Arrived in Melville Bay, the scene of solitude 


became one of energy and activity, resound- 
ing with— 
‘‘The hearty song, the merry laugh, and zealous 
' labours of the crew ; day after day the same diffi- 
culties to contend with, yet day after day met with 
fresh resolution and new resources ; a wide horizon 
of ice, no sea in sight, yet every foot gained to the 
northward talked of with satisfaction and delight ; 
men and officers vieing with one another in la- 
borious duties, the latter especially, finding amongst 
a body of seamen, actuated by such noble and en- 
thusiastic feelings, no necessity to fear an infringe- 
ment of their dignity. The etiquette of the 
quarter-deck was thrown on one side for the good 
of the common cause ; and on every side, whether 
at the capstan, at the track-line, hauling, heaving, 
or cutting, the officer worked as hard as the sea- 
man,—each was proud of the other, and discipline 
suffered nought, indeed improved, for here Jack 
had both precept and example. 

“Tf we had our labours, it is not to be wondered 
at that we had also our leisure and amusements, 
usually at night—-a polar night robed in light— 
then, indeed, boys fresh from school never tossed 
care more to the winds than did the majority of us. 
Games, which men in any other class of society 
would vote childish, were entered into with a zest 
which neither grey hairs nor stout bodies in any 
degree had damped, Shouts of laughter ! roars of 
‘Not fair, not fair! run again!’ ‘ Well done, well 
done !’ from individuals leaping and clapping their 
hands with excitement, arose from many a merry 
riug, in which ‘ rounders,’ with a cruelly hard ball, 
was being played. In other directions the fiddle 
and clarionet were hard at work, keeping pace with 
heels which seemed likely never to cease dancing, 
evincing more activity than grace. Here a sober 
few were heaving quoits, there a knot of Solomons 
talked of the past, and argued as to the future, 


conceivable space in the after-end of the steamers ; 
and, with separate cabins, had a common mess- 
place. Such were the arctic screws.” 

Coasting up the east side of Greenland to 
Disco Island, the immense fields of moving 
ice presented formidable barriers to their pro- 
gress. In these dilemmas the ingenious plan 
was adopted of cutting little docks in the 
land floes of fixed ice, for sheltering their 
vessels while the moving ice floated past. 

‘A report from deck, that the ice was coming 
in before a southerly gale, finished our dinner very 
abruptly, and the alteration that had taken place 
in a couple of hours was striking. A blue sky had 
changed to one of a dusky colour,—a moaning gale 


ice gleamed fiercely, —the floes were rapidly press- | 
ing together. Two whalers were already nipped 


and clothing out ready for an accident. 
““*The sooner we are all in dock, the better,’ | 
said Captain S., as he hurried away to get his own | 
vessel into safety, and, almost as quickly as I can | 
tell it, a scene of exciting interest commenced— | 
that of cutting docks in the fixed ice, called land- 
floe, so as to avoid the pressure which would occur 


Smart 


anything could excel the alacrity with which the 
floe was suddenly peopled by about 500 men, 
triangles rigged, and the long saws (called ice-saws) 
used for cutting the ice, were manned, <A hundred 
songs from hoarse throats resounded through the 
gale ; the sharp chipping of the saws told that the 
work was flying; and the loud laugh or broad 
witticism of the crews mingled with the words of | 
command and encouragement to exertion given by 
the officers. whilst in the distance the sentimental ones strolled 
“The pencil of a Wilkie could hardly convey | about, thinking no doubt of some one’s goodness 
the characteristics of such a scene, and it is far | and beauty, in honour of whom, like true knights, 
beyond my humble pen to tell of the stirring ani- they had come thus far to win bright honour from 
mation exhibited by some twenty ships’ companies, | the ‘Giant of the North.’ ” 
who knew that on their own exertions depended | The discovery of the relics of the missing 
the safety of their vessels and the success of their | expedition at Beechey Island and Cape Riley, 
voyage. The ice was of an average thickness of | . oka wi ae ol Meatine 
three feet, and to cut this saws of ten feet long | 8 narrated with a great deal of feeling :— 
were used, the length of stroke being about as far | “It needed not a dark wintry sky nor a gloomy 
as the men directing the saw could reach up and | day to throw a sombre shade around my feelings 
down. A little powder was used to break up the | as I landed on Beechey Island and looked down 
pieces that were cut, so as to get them easily out | upon the bay, on whose bosom once had ridden 
of the mouth of the dock, an operation which the | her Majesty's ships Zrebus and Terror ; there was 
officers of our vessels performed whilst the men cut | a sickening anxiety of the heart as one involunta- 
away with the saws. Ina very short time all the | rily clutched at every relic they of Franklin's 
vessels were in safety, the pressure of the pack ex- | Squadron had left behind, in the vain hope that 
pending itself on a chain of bergs some ten miles | some clue as to the route they had taken hence 
north of our present position. The unequal con- | might be found. ° =f . > 
test between floe and ice-berg exhibited itself there ‘On the eastern slope of the ridge of Beechey 
in a fearful manner, for the former pressing onward | Island, a remnant of a garden (for remnant it now 
against the huge grounded masses was torn into | only was, having been dug up in the search) told 
shreds, and thrown back piecemeal, layer on layer | an interesting tale ; its neatly shaped oval outline, 
of many feet in elevation, as if mere shreds of | the border carefully formed of moss, lichen, pop- 
some flimsy material, instead of solid, hard ice, | pies, and anemones, transplanted from some more 
everv cubic vard of which weighed nearly a ton. | genial part of this dreary region, contrived still to 
* " 4 * * "=o | show symptoms of vitality ; but the seeds which 
3 midnight all fears for the safety of the ves- | doubtless they had sown in the garden had decayed 
sels had ceased: indeed, as far as our searching | away. A few hundred yards lower down, a mound, 
ships had been concerned, there never had been | the foundation of a store-house, was next to be 


much cause for fear, the operation of docking hav- | Seen. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 




















‘It consisted of an exterior and interior em- 
bankment, into which, from the remnants left, we 
saw that oak and elm seantling had been stuck as 
props to the roofing ; in one part of the enclosed 
space some coal-sacks were found, and in another 
part numerous wood-shavings proved the ship’s 
artificers to have been working here. The gene- 
rally received opinion as to the object of this 
atore-house was, that Franklin has constructed it 


to shelter a portion of his superabundant provi- | 


sions and stores, with which it was well known his 
decks were lumbered on leaving Whale 
Islands. 

‘Nearer to the beach, a heap of cinders and 
scraps of iron show the armourers’ working-place ; 
and along an old watercourse, now chained up by 
frost, several tubs, constructed of the ends of salt- 
meat casks, left no doubt as to the washing-places 
of the men of Franklin's Squadron; happening to 
cross a level piece of ground, which as yet no one 
had lighted upon, I was pleased to see a pair of 
Cashmere gloves laid out to dry, with two small 
stones on the palms to prevent their blowingaway; 
they had been there since 1846. I took them up 
carefully, as melancholy mementoes of my missing 
friends. . " ‘ 

‘* The graves next attracted our attention ; they, 
like all that English seamen construct, were scru- 
pulously neat. Go where you will over the globe's 
surface, afar in the East, or afar in the West, down 
amongst the coral-girded isles of the South Sea, or 
here where the grim North frowns on the sailor's 
yrave, you will always find it alike ; it is the monu- 
ment raised by rough hands, but affectionate 
hearts, over the last home of their messmate : it 
breathes of the quiet churchyard in some of Eng- 
land's many nooks, where each had formed his idea 
of what was due to departed worth; and the 
ornaments that Nature decks herself with, even in 
the desolation of the Frozen Zone, were carefully 
culled to mark the dead seamen’s home. 

* a = 


* 


** Arriving at the margin of a lake, which was 
only one of a series, and tasted decidedly brackish, 
though its connexion with the sea was not ap- 
parent, we found the site of a circular tent, un- 
questionably that of a shooting-party from the 
Erehua or Terror. The stones used for keeping 
ilown the canvass lay around ; three or four large 





Fish | 
| been taken: but on board the 





near Barlow Inlet that were picked up on the 
opposite side of Wellington Channel, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles. Carrier pigeons have 
been employed with astonishing success:— 


“When first proposed, in 1850, many laughed 
at the idea of a bird doing any service in such a 
cause; and, may be, might have laughed yet, had 
not a earrier pigeon, despatched by Capt. Sir John 
Ross, from his winter quarters in 1850, actually 
reached its home, near Ayr, in Scotland, in five 
days. In our Expedition none of these birds had 
“elic Sir John Ross 


had a couple of brace. I plead guilty, myself, to 





having joined in the laugh at the poor creatures, | 
when, with feathers in a half-moulted state, [heard | 


it proposed to despatch them from Beechey Island, 


in 74° N. and 92° W., to the meridian of Green- | 
wich and 56° N, latitude, even though they were | 


At 


slung to a balloon for a part of the journey. 


any rate it was done, I think, on the 6th October, | 


1850, from Assistance Harbour. Two birds, duly 
freighted with intelligence, and notes from the 
married men, were put in a basket, which was 
attached to a balloon in such a manner, that, after 
combustion of a certain quantity of match, the 
carrier pigeons would be launched into the air to 
commence their flight. The idea being that they 
would fetch some of the whaling vessels about the 
mouth of Hudson's Straits; at least so I heard. 






during the expedition—the Grand 
Search by means of sledges. Fifteen 
manned by 105 men and officers, 
and provisioned for forty days, wit] 
of depots and relays of further su 
prepared for this noble work:— 
“On the 12th of April, the day calm and wi) 
some 50° below freezing point, a scene of best 
and merriment showed that the sledges were man 
tering previous to being taken to the star 
point, under the north-west bluff of Gritty, 
Island, to which they marched with due militar 
pomp in two columns, directed by our chiefs. os, 
sense of decorum was constantly overthr wn by the 
gambols of divers dogs, given to us by Capta 
Penny, with small sledges attached to them, o 
which their food, duly marked and weighed, wit) 
flags, mottoes, &c., in fact, perfect facsimiles 
our own, were racing about, entangling themselyes 
howling for assistance, or else running between ¢ 
men’s legs and capsizing them on the snow, amide: 
shouts of laughter, and sly witticisms at the tend, 
as they were termed. Reaching the halting-plao 
tents were pitched, luncheon served out, and a 
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| of us inspected, approved of, ordered to fall | 


The wind was then blowing fresh from the north- | 


west, and the temperature below zero. 


‘* When we in the squadron off Griffith’s Island, | 


heard of the departure of the mail, the opinion 


prevalent was the birds would be frozen to death. 


charge. 


longest on record 


We were mistaken ; for, in about 120 hours, one of 


_ these birds, as verified by the lady to whom it had | 
originally belonged, reached her house, and flew to | 
_ the nest in which it had been hatched in the pigeon 


house. It had, however, by some means or other, 
shaken itself clear of the packet entrusted to its 
This marvellous flight of 3000 miles is the 

Lastly, a scheme, which caused a great 
deal of fun, was adopted of enclosing infor- 
mation in collars secured to the necks of 
Arctic foxes, caught in traps and then libe- 


| rated:— 


Ones, well blackened by smoke, had been the tire - | 


place ; a porter-bottle or two, several meat-tins, 
pieces of peeper, birds’ feathers, and scraps of the 
fur of Arctic hares, were strewed about. Eagerly 
did we run from one object to the other, in the 
hope of finding some stray note or record, to say 
whether all had been well with them, and whither 
they had gone. No, not a line was to be found. 
Disappointed, but not beaten, we turned to follow 
up the trail.” 


Housed in for the winter under Griffith 
Island, in total darkness so far as the sun was 
concerned, the time was occupied in teaching 
the men to read and write, in playing chess 
and draughts, in painting, and in getting up 


‘* Several animals thus entrusted with despatches 
or records were liberated by different ships; but, 
as the truth must be told, I fear in many cases the 
ext night saw the poor ‘postman,’ as Jack face- 
tiously termed him, in another trap, out of which 
he would be taken, killed, the skin taken off. and 
packed away, to ornament, at some future day, the 
neck of some fair Dulcinea. ° * * * 

** The departure of a postman was a scene of no 
small merriment: all hands, from the captain to 


| the cook, were out to chase the fox, who, half 
| frightened out of its wits, seemed to doubt which 


masquerades and plays, such as we have | 


already described in noticing the ‘ Nlustrated 
Arctic New s,’ (see ante, p- 332.) The season 
of hybernation was not, however, occupied 
entirely with frivolous amusements. Some 
were employed in meteorological studies, and 
in endeavouring to construct a geographical 
theory of the regions yet unexplored beyond 
them; others were occupied in testing their 
means of communications. Rockets were 
fired with great effect, and answered by the 
searching party in Assistance harbour, twenty 
miles off. Balloons of oiled silk. capable, 
when inflated, of raising a pound weight, 
were also despatched, each having a slow 
match of five feet long, at intervals in which 
pieces of coloured paper and silk, conveyin 
welcome intelligence, were liberated at diffe- 
rent altitudes as the match burned. The 


Assistance despatched some of these from 


way to run; whilst loud shouts and roars of 
laughter, breaking the cold, frosty air, were heard 
from ship to ship, as the fox-hunters swelled in 
numbers.” 

Sledging after the fashion of Greenland. 
with dogs imported from thence, was a use- 
ful and favourite sport, healthful journeys 
being accomplished by this means of forty 
miles in a day :— , Y 

“‘ Nothing, I conceive, can be more exhilarating 
than dog-sledging in the Arctic Regions on a fine 


— 


(lay, especially when, as in my case. the whole | 


fair has the charm of novelty. 


af The rattling pace 
of the dogs, their intelligence in choosing the road 
through the broken ice ? 
by the team to one 
as leader; the arbitrary exercise of authority by 
the said leader ; the constant use of the whip, and 
a sort of running 
i r with the dif} 


drive erent dogs, who well knew their 


in tu 


names, as rm Sampson! Caniche Foxey ! 
Terror’ &c., &c.. were duly anathematised afforded 
stant amusement.” . 


But we now come to the most arduous 


— 


, Service performed by the Polar navigators | 


; the strict obedience paid | 
powerful dog whom they elect | . . nn, 

- quick time tents were down, yet 
_ A nor’-wester was fast turning Up 


a speech made, which, as was afterwards 
marked, buttered us all up admirably ; the than) 
of our leader given to Mr, M‘Clintock, to whos 
foresight whilst in England, and whose valuab) 
information collated during his travelling expe. 
rience under Sir James Ross, we were so entirely 
indebted for the perfect equipment we now lec 
with us. 

‘‘The inspection over, we trudged back to ou 
ships, Sunday being spent by the men in cooking 
and eating, knowing as they did that there were « 
good many banian days ahead ; packing up an 


| putting away their kits, and making little arrang 








conversation kept up by the | 


ments in the event of accidents to themselves 
Monday was no day for a start ; but on the ever 
ing of the 15th April the breeze slackened, and th: 
temperature only some 14° below freezing powt 
we donned our marching attire, girded up 
loins, and all hands proceeded to the sledges. 
‘As we shut in our wooden homes with 4 pi 
jecting point of Griffith's Island, the weather six: 
denly changed, and a_ fast imereasing 9 
enveloped us in snow-drift. Reaching the ‘a; 
and shaking them clear from the snow ol ~ + ia 
days, a hasty cup of tea and a mouthful ot ae 
were partaken of, a prayer offered up, bones , 
His merey and guidance whose kind gine 
we all knew could alone support us 10 the hazan 
ous journey we were about to undertake ; -_ 
farewells, in which rough jokes covered per ll 
kindly wish towards one another ; and sin 
grasping their tracking lines, a hundred hes 4 
voices joined in loud cheers, and the ar poh 
sledges, diverging on their different = 


soon lost to one another in snow and mist. ; 


The following may be quoted as an exaul 
of the hardships that were endured in t 
service :— , =i 

“ During the sleeping hours, the increase’ 
tion to the fur covering, and the carefu Ae 
door, told us that the temperature SS : 
and the poor cook, with a rueful countenan® | 
nounced that it was below zero, @5 ne Pr ‘ 
morning meal. More than usual yea! 
found in pulling on our stiffly-frozen 0") 
ings, and outer garments ; and when te — he 
out of the tent they soon found their r eager 
coming perfectly hard from the — “ 
intense cold on what had been sor nd mar 
saturated with perspiration. To tart Oi 


- and in a 
. . « > anu + 
briskly was now the only safety, & on 
4 i sledges = 


and as the? 
i us, the om 


ety 
' 


toh 


~ yer 






of Easter Monday closed aroun rehose mx 
creased with alarming rapidity. nee parbet 
nificent conglomerations of halos ane & abet 
common to these regions lit Up. —" ring ® 
heavens, and by the brilliancy fT) ig 
startling number of false suns yo 

| mocking the sufferings of our gallant strane 


led bodies, 







with faces averted and ben 
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very nerve 
wing slter than tl r 
f the cutting gale. Every moment 
f frost-bite would occur, which the 
watehful care of the officers would immediately de- 
+ The man would fall out from his sledge, re- 
sore the circulation of the affected part, generally 
the face, and then hasten back to his post. Con- 
vs mstions of ‘ How are your feet ’’ were heard 
les, with the general response, ‘Oh! I 
not felt them 


he 
more sit 
n pping effects 0 
Ling = 
some fresh case 0 
? 


a 
Wr & 


stant qu 
hope they are all right; but I've 
c2 I pulled my boots on. 

“One halt was made to remove and change all 
laathor boots, Which, in consequence of our late 
warm weather, had been taken into use, but were 
w no longer safe; and then, with a rally, the 

l-up floe around the cliffs of Cape Walker was 
whed. Cold and hungry as we were, 1t must 
wen a heavy barrier indeed to have stopped 
en from taking their sledges to the land ; and 


& 


—— oe wee ene 


save | 


se” TT} 


Oui ti 


ye mt . M4 oa | 
. to reach the land, in hopes of obtaining | 
1e naked floe afforded from the | 


cherub that watcheth over poor Jack,’ to throw | 


sunny thoughts around the mind, and thus relieve 


| our wayworn bodies.” 


God bless the heart, say we, that imprinted 
these ‘Stray Leaves’ with the record of such 


noble and pious sentiments. We had marked | 


' many such kindly aspirations for extract, but 


have not space for more. Lieutenant Osborn 
and his party returned to winter quarters in 


June, after a sledging journey of 500 miles | 


in fifty-eight days; and Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock and his party, who came in last, had 


sledged cighty days over a distance of 800 


miles. The ice now began to break up from 
the north, the ships were afloat, the wild fowl, 
as if ouidhemation’ 

winging their way cheerily in the direction 


of Wellington Channel, and to these fruitless 


viled as the floe was against the Cape, full fifty feet | 


hig 


h. we earried our craft over it in safety, and | 


‘yet in time too, for the north-west wind rushed | 


down upon us, as if to dispute our right to intrude 
on its dominion. Hastily securing the tents, we 
hurried in to change our boots, and to see whether 
our feet were frost-bitten or not; for it was only by 
ocular proof that one could be satisfied of their 
afety, sensation having apparently long ceased. I 


shall not easily forget my painful feelings, when one | 


gallant fellow of my party, the captain of the 


sledve, exclaimed, ‘ Both feet gone, sir!’ and sure | 
enough they were, white as two lumps of ice, and | 
equally cold ; for as we of the tent party anxiously | 


un turn placed our warm hands on the frost-bitten 
eet, the heat was extracted in a marvellously short 
and our half-frozen hands had to be suc- 


With 


+ 


Lime, 
ceeded by fresh ones as quickly as possible. 


harbingers of succour was the track of the 
brave Franklin left. Oh, that the lost 
mariners could have echoed back the touch- 
ing chorus, 
‘The north water's coming, boys, 
Steam a little longer,” 





The Story of Nell Gwyn. Related and 
Collected by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A. 
Bradbury and Ivans. 

Tne story of Nell Gwyn is neither the most 

edifying nor the most grateful that can be 

presented to the consideration of the ingenuous 


reader; but it is one which, in spite of the 


returning circulation the poor fellow’s agonies 
must have been intense ; and some hours after- | 


wards large blisters formed over the frost-bitten | most prudish will find it impossible to escape. 


parts, as if the feet had been severely scalded.” 


hope of finding the silken thread that might 
yet lead them into the labyrinth of Franklin’s 
piace of refuge :— 


‘Hunger was met with a laugh, and a chuckle 
Me some future feast or jolly recollections told, in 
rough terms, of bygone good cheer; and often, 
standing on some neighbouring pile of ice, and 
canning the horizon for those we sought, have I 
heard a rough voice encouraging the sledge crew 
‘y saying, ‘Keep step, boys! keep step! she (the 
ge) Is coming along almost by herself: there’s 
the Erebus’s masts showing over the point ahead ! 
Keep step, boys! keep step !’ 

w © had our moments of pleasure, too—plenty 
them, in spite of the cold, in spite of fatigue. 


od 
ihere rags * . 
Here was an honest congratulation after a good 
VS work - : ‘ . = 
‘Ys work; there was the time after the pem- 


= an had been eaten, and each one, drawing 
ay blanket-bag around him, sat, pannikin in 
acai aud received from the cook the half gill of 
er Z ; and after drinking it, there was sometimes 
“ik merriment, I trow, than in many a palace, 
~.> Witucisms, or caustic remarks, which made 
Ot laughter. * * - 
iy wt, care and thought were thrown to the 
“inds ; and, tired as we were, sleep often overtook 


4,1) 7 . 


™ sides ache W ith 


Stull lauchinge .- ’ te ae ae 
* ell : ‘. Shing at the men’s witticisms: and 
i “Ch are alius, thy y SO¢ med as if an angel 


i — } 
Sent the 


la i to reward us for the hard realities 
aay . = 11 e ¢ : oe 
- » We revelled in a sweet elysium; home 
1 Us, —friends, kind 
side ; we eat, drank, and were 
P | old scenes with bygone ship- 
“=> €Ven those } oo 

‘hose who had long gone to that 

+» } . ’ 

© traveller returneth not, came back 
eeping hours: and many a one nigh 


yur 


Visite: 


1 — hus with their siniles: and as we 
. heani ,, fling meal, many a regret would 
preted praaey a delusion as the night 

tin should be dispelled : each suc- 


Right, how 
5** if e "¢ ~ P ‘. . 
» However, brought again ‘ the 





good friends, plenty | 
'companionship of the good Tenison, who, 


uphill struggles of life, re- | : e8si 
B sg | life of an actress who sullied her profession | 


impure atmosphere in which the heroine lived, 
and notwithstanding all the circumstances of 
her tainted career, has a fascination of its own 
which it is idle to deny, and from which the 


ie The follies and viees of poor Nell are largely 
Still all went on merrily, buoyed up by the | 


redeemed by the traditional and warrantable 
belief, which the world has entertained from 
the hour of her death until the present mo- 
ment, in her thorough goodness of heart. 
Benevolent to the distressed we know she 
was, for we read of her charitable doings 
during her lifetime, and on her death-bed she 
bequeathed money to take poor debtors out 


| of prison, to provide the naked with clothing 
' and the starving with food. Tolerant of spirit 





l to pick up ¢ 


she must have been, or she—whose proudest 
prerogative it was to be styled the protestant 
mistress of Charles I1.—would never have 
made a special bequest in favour of poor 
Catholics; and patriotic she assuredly was, | 
for what boy amongst us has not heard of her | 
mild and successful reproach to King Charles 
which secured the asylum of Chelsea Hospital | 
to the maimed soldiers of her country? = The | 
conflict of life went sadly against Nell and 


Ss: 


os 


ving ; | against all who, like her, had to wage war | 
t co IVersation, in which there was more j 


against overwhelning temptation with the 
feeblest weapons humanity can wield. The 
spirit of the times in which she lived was 
against her—her birth was against her, her 
education—alas, poor Nell! what meaning 
had the word in connexion with her bringing 


disadvantages, she lived, in the midst of her 
degradation, well enough to secure for her 
solace, in her hour of extremity and death, the 


when he had peacefully closed the poor suf- 
ferer’s eyes, courageously preached her funeral 
sermon, and found something to praise and to 
hold up for imitation even in the blameable 


by becoming the open mistress of a king. 
“The most industrious and accomplished of 
literary antiquaries has thought it worth while 
mi that remains to be told of the 


of the finger of God, were | 


life of Nell Gwyn, and the public have only 
| to be grateful for the counllcadian he offers. 
| If there is any regret to be expressed in the 
matter, it is indeed that so little after all has 
been spared for communication. We may 
say what we please, and affect as much vir- 
tuous propricty as our respective positions in 
society suggest, but there is little doubt that 
the less we learn of the doings of such un- 
worthies as we are bound to conclude Mrs. 
Eleanor Gwyn and her contemporaries to 
have been, the more annoyed we are at the 
accidents of fortune and of time that have 
denied us more than the merest outlines of 
forms fascinating cnough to awaken even 
Quakerism out of its sobriety and primness. 
| We confess that we ourselves closed Mr. 
Cunningham ’s charming little volume with a 
sense of disappointment and ill treatment. 
Piquant and interesting as his narrative is, 
it is but a narrative half told for want of ma- 
terials to complete the structure. We can 
hardly hope to obtain gleanings after a reaper 
who takes good care to scatter nothing for 
the next comer when he is cutting the corn ; 
and we had fondly trusted, from the mo- 
ment we were informed that Mr. Cunningham 
had taken his sharp sickle into this peculiar 
field, that the harvest would prove quite as 
abundant as the fruit itself is welcome and 
pungent to the taste. In this respect we 
say—but in no other—we suller disappoint- 
ment. History is niggard, but the biographer 
is fully as generous as his means permit him 
to be. 

Eleanor Gwyn was born on the 2nd of 
February, 1650, as Mr. Cunningham believes, 
in the Coal Yard, in Drury Lane. The 
horoscope of her nativity is still to be seen in 
the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, anda 
fac-simile of the marvellous production is 
given in the present volume. Her father, it 
is said, belonged to an ancient Welsh family, 
and was a captain in the army. Her mother 
had the same Christian name as her daughter, 
but her maiden surname is not recorded. 
Whatever her parentage, Nell’s bringing up 
was of the very humblest. Her first occu- 
pation, it would appear, was that of waiting- 
girl in a house of ill-repute; her next that of 
orange-girl in the King’s ‘Theatre—orange- 
girls forming part of the dramatic attraction 
of those times, and constituting an ‘ order,” 
having at its head a mistress or superior 
known as Orange Moll, * who filled the same 
sort of office in the theatre that the mother 
of the maids occupied at court among the 
maids of honour.” Pepys had the greatest 
delight, from his own account, in the society 
of that member of the order with whom we 
are concerned. In truth we are indebted to 
this most useful chronicler and gossip for the 
chief points of her history. She was sixteen 
when he first met her selling oranges, and 
she was not yet seventeen when he describes 


| her as raised from her lowly office and already 


up ?—was against her; but in spite of all her | clevated to some eminence on the stage itself. 


In 1666 Mr. Pepys was one of the audience 
at the King’s House, where he ‘‘did see a 
good part of the Lnglish Monsieur, which is 
a mighty pretty play, very witty and pleasant. 
And the women do very well; but above all 
little Nelly.” She subsequently performed 
| the part of Celia inthe //umorous Lieutenant. 
When the play was over, Pepys with his wife 
went behind the scenes, with Mrs. Knep, 
|“ who brought to us Nelly, a most pretty 
| woman, who acted the great part of Cela 
| to-day very fine, and did it eer | well. I 
kissed her, and so did my wife, and a mighty 
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pretty soul she is.” Nell made at way 
upon the stage, became—we fear there is no 
denying the fact—the mistress of Charles 


Hart, the actor, and took lodgings in_the 
most fashionable part of Drury Lane. How 
long Mrs. Gwyn continued faithful to the 
player we cannot say, but in 1667 she was 
the acknowledged mistress of Lord Buck- 
hurst, and both of them were then keeping 
“merry house” at Epsom. How things 
stood on the 26th August, 1667, may be 
gathered from the following entry in the 
ever-welcome ‘ Diary :'— 

“To the King’s Playhouse and saw The Surprisal, 
a very mean play, I thought, or else it was because 
I was out of humour, and but very little company 
in the house. Sir W. Pen and I had a great deal 
of discourse with Orange Moll, who tells us that 
Nell is already left by my Lord Buckhurst, and 
that he makes sport of her, and swears she hath 
had all she could get of him; and Hart, her great 
admirer, now hates her; and that she is very poor, 
and hath lost my Lady Castlemaine, who was her 

at friend also; but she is come to the house, but 
is neglected by them all.” 

Not “by them a/l” exactly! Nell con- 
tinued on the stage and grew in popular 
favour. Moreover, she suddenly grew in 
favour in an unexpected and illustrious direc- 
tion. A report arose that ‘the King had 
sent for Nelly.” 
a groom of the bedchamber, with a pension of 
10002. a year, and was ‘‘sent by the King on 
a complimentary visit to a foreign power.” 
Nelly was very punctual and constant to her 
engagements at the theatre, yet the orange- 
woman persisted she was as constantly at 
Whitehall. The time, however, was soon to 
come when punctuality would be no longer 

»asible to the best-intentioned actress. In 
670, the production of a new tragedy, by 
Dryden, then in rehearsal, was postponed be- 
cause Nell, who was to play the principal 
part, was actually on the point of giving birth 
to the future Duke of St. Albans, whose 
father was the King. The boy being born, 
Mrs. Gwyn returned to her duties, spoke the 
oS to the tragedy “in a broad-brimmed 


at and waist-belt,” and acted her part so per- | 
fectly that the playgoers were taken by storm, | 


and King Charles's admiration and passion 
rose outrageously. 
Nell Gwyn was delivered of her son in her 


apartments in Lincoln's-inn Fields on the. 


Sth of May, 1670, when the court was on 
its way to Dover to receive and entertain the 
Duchess of Orleans, Charles tbe Second’s sister. 
Everybody knows that in the suite of the 
Duchess came, as a deliberate bribe to King 
Charles from Louis XIV., a famous beauty, 
Mademoiselle de Quérouaille by name, who 


consented to be the English king's mistress | 


on condition that he agreed to become the 
French king's pensioner. The graceful and 
creditable bargain struck, the French lady 
was raised to the dignity of Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, gave birth to Lenox, Duke of Rich- 
mond, the ancestor of the present peer, and 
became in England neither more nor less 
than the acknowledged rival of the orange | 
irl. Popularity springs from many sources. 
ell rejoiced in Protestantism. The Duchess | 
of Portsmouth was a Roman Catholic. Nelly 
became, m consequence, the idol of the town; 
whilst the Duchess of Portsmouth was hated 
by the people. There was no harm in the 
monarch's being ‘merry;’ but he must sin as 
a true believer. No wonder, when we re- 
member how high antipathy rose between 
the Roman Catholic and testant of Charles 
the Second’s time, and how deeply rooted 








Lord Buckhurst was made | 


Protestantism then was, and has ever since 
remained, in the rugged heart of the masses, 
that Nell acquired the fame, and even affec- 
tionate regard, which, in spite of her history, 


reset fie 
Ver to be mer. 


to the Duke of York, and it is e 
tioned to the honour of James 
did not forget his brother's }; 
was to have been made a 
King lived, and the title ¢] 


II, that he 
dding, Xp) 
peeress had tho 
108en Was Countess 





et attaches to her name. Generous, true- 
comntell unselfish, and a Protestant to boot! 
what could she be more at a time when a 
whole nation was lost in immorality, and when 


condemned the pleasant vices of their master! 


much too good to be lost:—‘“ When Nelly,” 


the window and said, with her usual good 


the Protestant 
drew upon her the favour of the populace, 





further molestation.” | 
Nell and the Duchess of Portsmouth met | 
often at Whitehall, but the witty actress gave | 
her rival no peace. She laughed at her, she | 
made grimaces at her, she taunted her with | 
the King’s preference for herself, she took | 
the King away from her before her eyes, and | 
she defied the Duchess to withdraw the | 
monarch from her side. Charles, who doted | 
on Nell, and loved practical jokes even if | 
| they told against himself, enjoyed and ap- | 
plauded sallies which were without bitterness | 
though never without point. The Duchess | 
had a trick of putting herself into mourning | 
whenever a person of distinction died in 
France. It so happened that news of the— 
Cham of Tartary’s death reached England at 
the same time with news of the death of a 
prince of the blood in France. The Duchess | 





| compliment to the Duke of York. 
| years afterwards her first-born was created 
Baron of Headington and Earl of Burford, | 


, the see of Lincoln was vacant, and 


| Burford House in Windsor, “her house was | 
| James, and the wife of 
_ her own channels of information, W 


| unnecessary to say, are highly laud 


| speaks of her “as if doing good were not her 


appeared at court in mourning; and this_ 
i time so did Nelly. When the latter was 

asked for whom she wore black, she answered 

she had lost the Cham of Tartary. When | 
_ further questioned as to her relationship, she 
_archly replied that she was related to the 
| Cham precisely in the degree Mdlle. Quérou- | 
- aille was related to the Prince of 





On Christmas-day, 1671, Mrs. Gwyn be- | 
came mother toasecond son, called James. in 
Five 


and at the same time the daughter of the last 


young earl by the King his father. For the 
last years of her life Nell lived in Pall Mall, 


fond of giving concerts at her house, and at | 
| times of gambling. When she resided at | 


the rendezvous of all who wished to stand 
well at the Castle.” Three dedications of | 
books to Nell are known, all of which, it is 
atory. | 


One describes her as “‘ the most perfect beauty 


another, without perhaps overstepping truth, 


nature but her business.” Nell had her hour 
of triumph and supreme pleasure with the 
rest ; she lived long enough to touch the two 
extremes of fortune, but she died too soon to 
learn all the lessons that were to be taucht 
by her singular and unexpected passage from 
the stews of Drury Lane to the chamber of a 
king. a 
In 1680, her second son died in Paris: in 
1653, Charles Hart, her old admirer, was car- 
ried to the grave. In 1685, Charles II. him- 
self quitted the earth. “ Let not poor Nelly 
starve,” was amongst his last dying requests | 





| left 


the subjects of the King rather approved than | deeming his word, paid 
| vided handsomely for he 


One anecdote, told by Mr. Cunningham, is | 


he says, “was insulted in her coach at | hi 
Oxford by the mob, who mistook her for the | vicar of St. Martin’s 
Duchess of Portsmouth, she looked out of | 


{ 


and she was suffered to proceed without | 


| Nelly and was not afraid. 


| forgery.’ Others went further; a 


, 5 | but < inted to it, Viscount 
| Vere, Earl of Oxford, was betrothed to the | he first Earl of Jer 


Re sage > 30 W 
' aside from what she knew was right by x 
| complaint, though advanced by a hig 


. tl n Mary to her Maste 
| and the greatest goodness in the world:” | oe. ae ae 


| woman died penitent; for, if I bh 


the Duke of St. Alban’s. 


of Greenwich. It is bette 
Vell fell into difficulty 
alone in the world, bu 


r as it Was, 

and trouble whe: 
t the new king. pw. 
her debts and pro. 
( r wants. A bette 
friend than either Charles or James came 
the side of the poor orange girl at thin or 
_haps the most trying hour of her life. The 
. the good Tenison. ; 7 
had attended Thynne, Sir Thomas prota, 
and the Duke of Monmouth, was brought » 


humour, ‘Pray, good people, be civil; I am | her by her physician; both men much neede} 
he laconic speech | to help body and soul in a time of comin 


trial. In 1687, just two years after the King 
poor Nelly died. She was only thirty-eigh: 
years old, but she sank meekly, having been 
well prepared for the great and everlasting 
change. Her repentance, says Cibber, was 
sincere; others write to the same effect. She 


had been very bountiful whilst she lived; 


| and, as we have already said, she left several 
| legacies to the poor at her death. In her 


will she had asked Dr. Tenison to preach her 
sermon; and the Doctor obeyed her wish. 
He said ‘‘ much to her praise,” but we know 
not the exact nature of the discourse. “ The 
church,” says Mr. Cunningham, “ was doubt- 
less crowded—all the apprentices who could 
obtain leave from their masters for such a 
lesson were there, and perhaps many a wet 
eye was seen—for Nelly was a good subject, 
and the then vicar of St. Martin’s was a 
impressive preacher.” 

A few lines more from Mr. Cunninghams 

en, the reader wiil not be sorry to have. 

Ve know not when we have read a wore 
pathetic anecdote than the following in con 
nexion with the sermon; we had not met mt 
it before:— 

‘It was bold in Tenison to preach such a serie, 
and on such a person; but he knew the worth © 
He escaped not, how: 
ever, without censure. Some mercenary Prop 
printed and employed hawkers to cry in the —_ 
a sham, or largely transmogrified discourse We 
the vicar himself was obliged to denounce & ® 
h nd when in 16°: 
Tenison was & 
Villiers, afterwar 
the first Earl of Jersey, in his zeal for the rector “4 
the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, immediate’) 
adjoining St. Martin’s, made it a reason he 
Mary for the exclusion of the honest corals 
he had preached a ‘notable funeral ie 
praise of Ellen Gwyn.’ But the daughter of ha 
; King William, wae ™* 
io as not to be 
eak 4 
hly-favoure 
e heard as much, 
r of the Hors, 
poor unfortuns* 
ave read a mae* 


erat 
heart through his looks, had she not made & be 
pious end, the Doctor could never yt fly ad3 
duced to speak well of her.’ I need navel t 
that Tenison obtained the see, and that he 4" arch 
fill with honour to himself and service © the , Car- 
the more important office of Archbishop ‘e thst 
terbury. It may, however, be new on fane® 
in his own will he strictly forbids either is 
sermon or oration at his own interment. ‘son might 
satire in this. To have praised even es made 3 
by some courtier or another have eee perbars 
barrier to the promotion of an able ane f 
better deserving person.” __ 
Some dying requests Ne 


servant of her own. ‘I hav 


‘and this is a sign that the 


1] made to her £% 
They were sttit*'s 
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complie 
apology 


undoubtedly was her cl 


fault. The world is an 
For what remaine 


wrong in her. 
spite ; 
memory wit! 
Nell Gwyn, 


yolume before us, pays 
and will bring no blush up 
such as virtue will approve. 








q with. Mr. Cunningham makes no 
for the sins of his heroine, but heroic | 
iaracter in spite of her 
swerable for what was 
d good in 
still cherish her 
‘The Story of 
as related and collected in the | 
no homage to vice, 
on the cheek but 


of the world, we may 
1out rebuke. 


| for days, unsuspectedly, the steps of a runaway 





| prisoner armed with a musket. Having exhausted 





Our Antipodes; or, Re siden 
the Australasian Colonies. 
Godfrey Charles Mundy. 3vols. Bentley. 

THREE portly volumes of light and pleasant 
gossip, mingled with narrative, occasionaily | 
of considerable interest. 
however, have improved the gallant Colonel’s 
The mere eradication of old 
jokes would have limited their compass not a 
little. There is much in them, however, to 
amuse, and something to instruct. 
reader of this book will rise from it with a 
clearer notion of Anglo-Australian doings, 
society, people and ways, than he can obtain 
from almost any other source with which we 
The author had ample 
opportunities of looking about him, and 
availed himself of them. 
spirit of hearty good humour that cannot 
fail to win the goodwill of his readers. 
criticism would be quite out of place; so we 
shall content ourselves with extracting a few 
specimens of the manner in which he has 
treated ‘Our Antipodes.’ 

The first volume concerns Syduey and N 
South Wales generally. . 
there the earlier pursuits of the involuntary 
portion of the colonial population furnish the | 
themes of amusing anecdotes. 
been written about the inferiority and inca- 
pacity of the aborigines of New Holland, it 
would seem that their true vocation has only 
recently been discovered, and that they have 
stuff in them fit for the making of good 
soldiers. The following will be new to many | 
of our readers :— : 


literary labours. 


are acquainted. 


“The experiment of enrolling as a border force 
‘native mounted police, with British officers, has 
perfectly succeeded. In 1850, the division stationed 
on the Macintyre river consisted of forty-four men 
with a commandant, two suba l 
major. The pay of the } 
uniform, a light dragor 


quite young men. 
n heigl 


ing themselves 
hey have no qu 


—~ ur against their br 


the ¢ 
¢ > 
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stantly ai 


Steckmen no lon 
gentlemen . 
Station wi 
Ant arsenal. 

their OWN conn 


with 
~— the latter fi 


* * Tame’ 


eand Rambles in 
By Lieut.-Col. 


/ man was at length compelled by hunger to fire at 


Curtailment would, 


' years are described in rather minute detail ; 


He writes in a 


! | the boat to proceed on her first trip, which the 
Every here and 


' sore troubled in mind, unfolded his distresses to | 


' the Mata Kawana, who very kindly lent him the | 


Much as hi coe ai 
I ich as ha | opinions, he had, on this OCCASION, left his wife and 


' three months. There was no bond—no note of | A bemeemet ! 
repelled with indignation, and refuted on the spot. 


lterns, and a sergeant- 
Wivates is 3d. a-day ; their 
They are all 
averaging five feet nine inches 
; it, light but strong, and very quick at drill, 
the use of arms, and hors 
Phillip district a simil | 
here } ° 
Whe cade dimen of recruits, nor need of ‘ bounty.’ 
ented shes enc ee mong fhe herd of 


ym undress. 


In the Port 


grinning fellows, offer- 
‘ . , « j 
to plenty fight’ for 3d. per diem! 
a i i 
aims about acting with the utmost 
rother black-fellows. 
} lame, that wheresoever a section 
shows itself the evil-minded tribes in- 
sappear, 
se \ * 
OF are rangers of the 
yaally dark in deeds 
Ytrr 4 
S'ant, and dashing b] 


terror of their n 


bush, fairer in skin but 
less afraid of these active, 
ack Hulans. Shepherds and 
nger fear to quit their huts, and 
sraziers may now ride from station to 
ning themselves like an ambu- 
especially against 
police is infinitely 
the English police. i 
are always a few blacks 


thout arr 
For bush duties, 
sie oe trymen, the native 
ore effective than 
Nesaegh rece there 
Yed as ‘trackers.’ 


blacks hz; 
Tan, lave rn , 
sncounected with the been kno 


wn, even when 
constabulary, to capture, 
i 


single-handed, English bush-rangers, for the sake 
ofthe reward. However superior in bodily strength, 
however desperate his courage, the robber has no 
chance against the black scout unless possessed of 
firearms. The latter attacks him with a running 
fire of stones, thrown with such vigour and accuracy, 
that a few minutes would suffice to cut to pieces | 
or disable the former. The superior agility of the | 
savage effectually prevents close quarters; and, as 
for resisting with the same weapons, the poor 
clumsy Saxon might as well pelt a shadow. An 
instance was related to me of a native following 





the little food he had brought with him, the white 


a bird, and, ere he could re-load, he was felled by 
a stone, followed by a sustained volley--something 
like that of Perkins’s steam-gun—which soon placed 
both man and musket in the power of the wily 
savage.” 

New Zealand furnishes materials for the 
Colonel’s second volume. The history and 
localities of our little wars waged there of late 





and the occasional notices of the savage and | 
wily chieftains engaged afford glimpses of a | 
remarkable people, finely reget in phy- 
sical, and not meanly in intellectual qualities. 
What they may become is well shown in this 
very creditable anecdote : — 

‘The desire of the more enterprising natives to 
become ship-owners is most ardent, and the num. | 
ber of coasting craft in their possession is said to | 
be rapidly increasing. An interesting instance of | 
honourable conduct and gratitude on the part of a 
Maori purchaser of a vessel was related to me by 
Mrs. Grey. The price demanded by the builder 
was 100/. The native paid down 80/,—all he could 
contrive to raise ; but the builder would not permit 


a 


owner was most desirous to engage in, until the 
whole sum was forthcoming. The poor Maori, 


202, required for the completion of the purchase— | 
with the agreement that it was to be repaid in | 


hand exacted; it was purely a case of ‘honour | 
bright’ between the parties. 

** The happy skipper took possession of his vessel 
after relating to his friends and neighbours the 
munificent act of the Governor's lady; and_ the 
tribe, not to be outdone in generosity, collected | 
among themselves in small sums the amount of the 
loan, and repaid it to the fair lender in golden 
sovereigns at the end of the first month, while the 
debtor was still on his cruise, trying to earn money 
enough to liquidate it at the expiration of the 
stipulated term. oe 

“Tt is pleasant to hear of such traits in the cha- 
racter of a comparatively savage race. It is plea- 
sant to reflect that such traits may be called into 
existence by the well-timed kindness of an English 
lady. Nor is it too much to say that, with a people 
like the New Zealanders, an incident of this nature, 
circulated as it is sure to be by the native love of 
news-mongering, will do more towards the subju- 
gation and pacification of the country—more to- | 
wards the reconcilement of the Maori to the rule of 
their ‘Kuini Wikitoria,’ than all the men of war, 
naval and military, all the ‘ trumpets, guns, drums, 
blunderbusses, and thunder’ of H.M.’s forces, how- | 
ever energetically exerted, all the slip-slop and 
cant of the super-sanctimonious, and all the labo- 
rious policy of diplomacy, however craftily con- 
cocted and applied rE 

We cordially assent to the writer's senti- | 
ments, and may say, once for all, that through- | 
out these volumes there is manifested an | 
earnest wish to do justice, without over-rating, 
to the abilities and virtues of the dark races. 

The third volume brings us back to Aus- 
tralia, and contains much interesting in- 





j 
| 


formation respecting Van Diemen’s and | 








and Victoria. At Port Arthur, Colonel 
Mundy met with some of the chiefs of the 
cabbage-garden rebellion in Ireland. Terence 
M‘Manus and Kevin O'Doherty were there 
engaged in the occupation of lading a ship. 
These infatuated gentlemen seem to have 
borne with their untoward fate much less 
petulantly than the would-be monarch, Smith 
O'Brien. Here, too, was a polished criminal, 
who had not the excuse of morbid sentiment 
and mistaken patriotism to plead for his 
offence—Robert Pate, the cowardly and, we 
trust, crazy fool who struck the Queen. He 
was occupied, along with a party of men in 
the grey dress and leather cap of convicts, 
carrying firewood for the engines of a steamer. 
He was in perfect health of body, and, aecord- 
ing to his attendants, of mind also. If such 
be really the case, there can be no pity felt 
for so sorry a scamp. For his hot-headed 
Irish companions, now that they have cooled 
their heels, if not their brains, at the antipodes, 


_a different feeling may be indulged; and at 


the present moment strong memorials are 


| being signed by Irishmen of all parties for 


theirrelease. That they have been thoroughly 
well-treated, better than they deserved, is 
clear from the narrative before us. The 
Tasmanians are up in arms against the con- 


tinuance of transportation—how consistently 
| the following instance will show:— 


‘*Tobserved in this island, as elsewhere, a strang 
inconsistency between public protestation and 


| private procedure on the convict question. This 


was easily explained ;—it was popular to denounce 
convictism, profitable to employ convict labour! I 
heard of a president of an anti-transportation meet- 
ing discussing the question in the abstract, and 
descanting, with tears in his eyes, upon the anxious 
feeings of a husband and a father, when called by 
duty or business to leave his family in the hands 
of a convict neighbourhood. He was drily ques- 
tioned how it happened that, possessed of such 


| children in the power of thirty-six prisoners in his 


own employment! This insinuation was, of course, 


| Nota bit of it. The virtuous denouncer of con- 


victism denied that he employed thirty-six convicts, 
—he only kept thirty!” 

Colonel Mundy winds up his three volumes 
with a vivid account of Jus trip to the gold 
fields during the past year, and prefaces it 
with a good sketch of the exciting discovery, 
giving due credit to the prophecies of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the anticipations of 
Mr. Clarke, and the proto-diggings of Mr. 
Hargraves. His diary of the condition of 
popular excitement gives an excellent notion 
of the rise and progress of the Australian 
gold fever. When he started himself, the 
mania was subsiding under the depressing 
influence of bad weather and short commons. 
During his four days’ journey across the 


| Cordillera he met some 300 disgusted indi- 


viduals on their way back, with ‘tin pots, 
‘possum rugs, and a suit of seedy clothes,” as 
the sum total of their worldly belongings. 
Like most folks in distress, they were shy 
and touchy—a condition not relieved by the 
jeering inquiries of “Have you sold your 
cradle?” often asked by the villagers and 
adventurers on their way out. On the third 
day of the Colonel's journey he met with two 
riders, travelling towards Sydney, full of the 
astonishing news that a mass of pure gold, 


weighing upwards of one hundredweight, had 


been found a few days before on the sheep- 
run of Dr. Kerr. This proved quite true. 
The mass had been discovered by an educated 
aboriginal, whilst tending the Doctor's sheep. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











| nen 





Blackie, in company with his brother, received 
as their reward two flocks of sheep, and two 
saddle-horses, and a quantity of rations, 
besides other helpings. The original lump 
was broken up. It really weighed 106lbs. 
The excellent measures taken by government 
for the regulation of the gold-mining, by the 


and I have no doubt that had we listened for an 


appointment of commissioners and the grant- | 
ing of licences, have made the Australian | 


diggings a paradise when pe eh 
California. The first reception of the autho- 
rities was characteristic on both sides :— 


with | 


hour not the slightest check in the monotonous 
roar would have been detected. Presently as we 
descended upon the creek, tents and huts and 
every other kind of temporary tabernacle were 


descried dotting the slopes and levels up and down | 


and on either bank of the stream, in indiscriminate 
confusion.” 


With all the hardships, hard work, and 


exposure of gold-grubbing, it is a healthy ©" 
P oe. x P y | easily done, inasmuch 


occupation as pursued in New South Wales. 


In spite of wet and bad weather there has 


“On the night of the first arrival of the Com- | 


missioner at Ophir, the diggers amused themselves 
—just as a tribe of New Zealanders might have 
done under similar influences—by squibbing off 
some thousands of musket-shots. Intimidation 
could hardly have been intended; if so, they mis- 
took their men very egregiously. One burly fellow, 
indeed, confiding in his superior strength and old 
habits of bullying, refused either to pay his licence 
or quit his ground. Mr. Hardy, a man of excellent 
temper and highly conciliatory manners, thought 
this opportunity a good one to assert his authority 
by other means than the soothing system. He 
jumped, therefore, into the hole where the recusant 
was working, and putting a pistol to his ear ar- 
rested him in the Queen’s name, and the blusterer 
was quietly handcuffed and removed by the tipstaff. 
I was glad to hear subsequently that the officers 
had made some successful, as well as determined 
onslaughts upon notorious gangs of illicit diggers, 
In many cases the enemy escaped, but their bag- 
gage, in the shape of cradles, was captured, and 
these being immediately smashed, their means of 
future gold mining were cut off. 

‘‘The right to carry fire-arms and other offensive 
weapons so largely exercised by the miners, can 
hardly at present be interfered with. This un- 
English practice is, I think, curing itself. Public 
opinion has hitherto been sufficiently executive 
and protective at the diggings. It will continue 
effective so long, and so long only, as the public 
sense of right is not demented by the indiscriminate 
introduction of ardent spirits into a society so 
questionably constituted as a New South Wales 
mining multitude. 

‘In strolling down the works—if strolling can 
be applied to scrambling among jagged slate rocks 
in the river bed, and slipping over the loose shale 
on the hill-side—1I found it no easy task to get into 
conversation with the diggers. Some appeared 
sullen from disappointment, few communicative on 
the subject of their gains, and all apparently im- 
bued with that spirit of independence and equality 
natural in a community where, whatever might be 
the real distinction in the station and education of 
individuals, all were now living and labouring on 
the same terms.” 

These scenes of deniocratic confusion are 
not without a sort of sublimity; witness the 
approach to the gold-washings of the Turon:— 


‘* At length the main features of the country 
became more decided in character. Amid a chaos 
of minor swells it was casy to trace two leading 
sierras, dominating and marking the dire 
long and tortuous valley. This valley forms th: 
bed of the river Turon—the Pactolus of the An 
tipodes. Thin wreaths.of bluish smoke indicated 
the position of the mines, far below us and as yet 
invisible. As we topped a ridge, the last of a series 
I thought interminable, my companion suddenly 
said, ‘Stop and listen.’ I pulled up my hors 
heard as I imagined the rushing of come 


tion of a 


. and 


mighty 


cataract. ‘It-is the cradles,’ said he: and so it 
was—the grating of the gravel or rubble on the 
metal sifters of five hundred rockers' I shal! not 
easily forget the impression made on me by this 


singular acoustic effect. Looking down into 
mountain glen, it was almost incredible 
uniform and ceaseless crash could lx prod 
the agency of a crowd of human beings, not one 
whom was visible, nor any sign of their existencs 
There was no pause nor the slightest variation in 
the cadence as it floated up to us on the still air: 


séheé 1.3 
IAL Wiki 


that th 





y sickness » diggings. | “steel 
been scarcely 7 sickness at the digging / almost an equal time in assenting 


_ conclusion, however, the derided crusts 


Doctors “who came to drug, remained to 
dig,” and tortured the inside of the earth 


| 


instead of the interiors of their fellow-mortals. | 


With such odds in favour of miners, we may 
look forward to the gleaning of rich harvests 
in the Australian gold-fields. When science 
and machinery shall have been brought fully 
to bear upon it, it is difficult as dazzling to 
anticipate the results. 





The Eclipse of Faith: or, aVisit to a Religious 
Sceptic. Longman and Co. 
Wirnovt troubling ourselves to determine 
how much of this book is fiction and how 
much of it is fact, or how far the conversations 
recorded in it are ideal or real, it is sufficient 


to say that some of the chief personages in- | 


troduced are characters well known, and their 
opinions are expressed in words taken from 
their own writings. The title of the book is 
obviously suggested by that of Mr. . New- 
man, ‘ The Phases of Faith,’ to which, and to 
other utterances of recent scepticism, it is 
meant as an antidote and a reply. 


| their tongues, he was obliged to make 


The plan | 


is adopted of sending to a missionary in the | 


Pacific Ocean, who has been absent from 


England for fifteen years, some account of | 


the religious distractions in which his native 
country has during that period been involved. 
The idea of sending such information to one 
far from the fields of controversy is good, and 
with subjects so important and varied, a 
writer of genius and learning might have pro- 
duced a work equal in interest, however infe- 
rior inwit, to Paseal’s ‘ Letters toa Provincial.’ 
But our English defender of the faith has not 
tact as a writer equal to his acuteness of rea- 
son and his solidity of thought. He lacks the 
art of taking up certain salient points, and 
throwing upon them and around them the 
light of argument, or irony, or denunciation, 
as the champion of the Jansenists knew so 
well how to do. Too many topies are dis- 
cussed, and some of the least importance at the 
greatest length. The book would have been 
of double the value had it been of half the 
S1Ze. 
as the error arises more apparently from 


want of thought or of time, than of ‘ability. | 


There are parts of the volume written in 


Phis unwieldiness is to be regretted | 





happiest style; as, for instance, the account of | 


‘ lhe Sceptic’s Select Party,’ in the conver- 
sation at which much important thought and 


'many others to which the author 


skilful argument are agreeably brought out. | 


The opening paragraph of that scene will give 
a favourable view of the author's style, and 
an idea of the characters and opinions in- 
troduced in the work :— 


You remember, I doubt not, the humorous 
P uy™ r ons the * Spectator,’ nt whic h Addison intro- 
duces the whimsical nobleman who used to invite 


his table parties of men (strangers to one another) 


sll characterised by some similar personal defect or 
infirm ty. On one Occasion, twe lve wooden-legged 
men found themselves stumping into his dining- 
room, one after anoth ; 5 


| to merit. 
i 


{ May 99 


e “= 


terrible clatter ; on another. twelve 
all had the misfortune to squint, an x » Wh 
with their ludicrous cross lichts - a their hos 
the same number of stutterers pert: . third, 
still more, not only by their uncouth j ained him 
but by the anger with which they evdig ! 
at one another, on the supposition that put 
mocking his neighbour. A side 
behind the scenes, was employe 
conversation, which, says the 





Cuests, yh. 


iment 


1 Was 
short-hand Writer 
d to take down 4), 
Witty essayist, was 
as one of the gentle | 
a quarter of an hour in savine «4 | 
and y x 


; MEN wags 
ereen peas were very that the ducks 
S als = ery good, and another 
At the 
becan ¢ 
] plaved 
quicker thay 
a precipitat 
retreat. Our dinner party of yellaiiag a oe 
break up in any such fracas, nor was the convers, 
tion so unhappily restricted. Yet the company 
was hardly better assorted. To bring it together 
Harrington ransacked his immediate circle, and 
Fellowes unconsciously recruited for him in the 
university town. Our host had provided for our 
mutual edification an Italian gentleman, with whon 
he had had some pleasant intercourse on the eon- 
tinent (by the way he spoke English uncommonly 
well), and now staying with a Roman Catholic in 
the neighbourhood; this gentleman himself, with 
whom Harrington, by means of his former friend, 
has knocked up an acquaintance; (he is a liberal 
Catholic of the true British species:) our acquaint. 
ance Fellowes, with his love of ‘insight’ ani 
‘spiritualism ;’ a young surgeon from ——, a rare, 
perhaps unique, specimen of conversion to certain 
crude atheistical speculations of Mr. Atkinson an! 
Miss Martineau ; a young Englishman (an acquaint. 
ance of Harrington’s), just fresh from Germany, 
after sundry semesters at Bonn and Tubingen, fix 
hundred fathoms deep in German philosophy, and 
who hardly came once to the surface during the 
whole entertainment ; three Rationalists (acquaint 
ances of Fellowes), standing at somewhat different 
points in the spiritual thermometer, one a devote 
advocate of Strauss: add to those a Deist, no uv- 
worthy representative of the old English schoo! 
one or two others further gone still; a Romar 
Catholic priest, an admirer of Father Newmar, 
who therefore believes everything; our scepace 
friend Harrington, who believes nothing; a 
myself, still fool enough to believe the Bible te & 
‘divine,’ and you will acknowledge that a more 
curious party never sat down to edify one anotie' 
with their absurdities and contradictions.” 


to it. 


aware of the trick their entertainer ha 
upon them; and from their hands, 


The subjects diseussed in the volume are 
too numerous to specify, but we may ®) 
that few questions that have arisen 10 the 
controversies of the last twenty years, either 
in England or Germany, are passed withow 
some mention. The opinions of the preset 
school of English sceptics are treated with 
far more consideration than they seem t 
A few pages of Bishop Bote’ 
‘Analogy’ meet all the arguments of those 
who try to occupy any middle ground betwee 
faith in a divine revelation and absolu': 
Atheism. ‘The present attacks on what i 
called * bibliolatry ” will pass away ah 
refers :— a 

‘Similarly, a score of assailants of the ee 
have appeared, and vanished since his day he 
proclaiming, just as he himself wen re oi 
bottom, that he had given the Bible - er 
blow! Somehow, however, that singular po 
continues to flourish, to propagate itself, t9 ot 
all languages, to intermingle more and ee 
the literature of all civilized nations: 7 ate 
kind will not accept, slaves as they aT ae eat 
lectual freedom you offer them. It — Bible 
provoking: of what use is it to cle stroy a 
so often, when it lives the next minute 


r ‘ ~- = -. . > : The 
er, and making, of course, a| With this brief notice we commend 


ty 
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since of Faith’ as one of the ablest and 
ons ga hooks of controversy that has 
most cathe 


. any a day. 
appeare d for man) 





NOTICES. 
weehy. By Elizabeth Wetherell, age ry ‘ The 
Woe. Wide World.’ 2vols. Nisbet and Co. 
Wide Wid ality of a 


‘Queechy’ has every qu 
Good feeling, good taste, 
faney, liveliness, shrewd observation of character, 
aa ef nature, and considerable skill in the 
management of a story, —all these she possesses. 
But she has vet to learn how much brevity is the 
wey of wit. Surely she must live in some most 
et nook of ‘the wide wide world,’ and the 
vreater part of her American readers must have 
mn wh of the old Dutch patience and the primitive 
‘cure of the days of Rip Van Winkle. Doubtless 
» book will have admirers as ardent in the 
varlours of Boston as in the farm-houses of the far 
west, who will make no complaints of prolixity, 
nd will wish the book longer even than it is. 
There is a large circle in this country also to whom 
+ will be faultless. The good people who take for 
cold whatever glitters on the shelves of their 
‘yourite booksellers, will be delighted with a work 
far superior to the dreary volumes of commonplace 
which are prepared for the use of what is called 
‘the religious public.’ But we fear that those to 
whom such a book would be the most profitable 
ll deem ‘Queechy’ somewhat tiresome. The 


Wik 


Tug authoress of 
rood writer save one, 


sory is too much drawn out, and many of the | 


lialogues and descriptions would be wonderfully 
proved by condensation. Let the author look 
: the writings of Maria Edgeworth, and observe 
with what art she tells her tales in briefest compass, 
‘ving to the reader to fill up many a scene which 
‘ess practised writers would give in minute detail. 


Anxious that a writer with so many good points | 
and the writer’s chief suecess must lie in his narra- 


uld be as useful as possible, we point out this 
» the chief fault of Miss Wetherell’s style. Of the 
tale itself we are not called to say much. 
characters are well conceived and sustained, 
| the story is told with skill and spirit. The 
escriptions of natural scenery are always beautiful. 
“ome of the English personages are drawn from 
eas of conventional fiction rather than from real 
aud are therefore somewhat. artificial. 
Ame ricans are more natural, and to readers on this 
eof the Atlantic more interesting. Fleda, the 
rune of the tale, has a complication of charms 
‘thents which could exist in a young lady of no 
ber splayed 


‘ 


rcountry at the early age when she di 
Few Englishmen like Mr. Carleton would 
such an ‘elfie’ for a wife, though he would 
ire her character, as every reader will not fail 
_We shall be delighted again to meet with 
eth Wetherell, 


History of the Later Puritans. from the Ope ning 
f the Cicl War in 1642 to the Ejection of the 
a ae ? 1662. By J. B. 
len, M.A. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Mh, ee volume to a previous work 
Pcviahe larsden, on ‘The Early Puritans, from the 
naneton down to the Civil War.’ The twenty 
mbraced in the present volume form one of 
= eventful and important periods in the 
4 ny England both in Church and State. 
- 7s ecclesiastical polities were in those times 
nmningled, that the author has to describe 
Rips With which the readers of general 
y are familiar, but the main object of the 
tn trace the religious influence at work 
p. ~venteenth century in English affairs, 
2 well pig se defenders of the Protestant 
of civil liberty, and though the 
» secured by law the dominant 
oy med religion, the Church has 
a 4 — red, in moral and spiritual 
9 ww given by the ejection of the 
= nisters on St. Bartholomew's Day, 
the Edict of Nantes was 
best interests of France than 
f the Church of England. 


Clery , 
CPi in 


as 
“Suton of 168 
eer of 4} . 

‘the ref; 


Wi 


— revocation of t 

re f54.} . - Ss 
, “lal to the 
®t Was to t} 


HOSA 


*ot and toclesiastic. 


he 


cal divisions have ever since 
| 








| Afighanistan,; a Poem. 


prevailed, nor can unity be restored till those | 
. ’ . . . i 
measures be reconsidered which first gave rise to 


the expulsion of the nonconformists. Mr. Mars- 
den’s book gives a clear and impartial history of 
the ecclesiastical movements of these times. It 
contains fewer biographical notices and other sub- 
sidiary details than ‘ Neale’s History of the Puri- 
tans,’ but it gives a much more consecutive and 
useful narrative of events, while the reflections 
and remarks are usually pertinent and judicious, 
On Mundane Moral Grorernment, di monstrating its 
Analogy with the System of Material Government. 
By Thomas Doubleday. Blackwood and Sons. 
In this truly philosophical treatise, the principles 
of inductive science are applied to the investiga- 
tion of moral and political questions. From history, 
and observation of human affairs, it is shown that 
certain fixed and definite laws regulate the move- 
ments of mankind in a social capacity, as well as 
the working of individual minds. These laws are 
more complicated in their action, and their several 
powers less easy to trace, than the laws of the 
physical sciences; but the existence of an orderly 
government of the moral as well as the material 
world is amply illustrated in this volume. Many 
questions, both of personal and national interest, 


are discussed, and the sound reasoning and clear | 


style of the author cannot but be admired. For 
thoughtful and educated readers few books have 
lately appeared more interesting as to the subjects, 
or more able in the method of their treatment. 
The chapters ‘On the Division of Nations into 


Ranks,’ and ‘On the Division of Ranks into the Sub- | 


division of Families,’ may be especially named as 
full of important and suggestive truth. 
By T. Anson. 


Pickering. 


| Tue Affghan war is too recent an event, and the 
details of its history are too well known, to admit 


ofits being a favourable subject for an epic poem 
For poetic invention and fancy little room is left, 


tive and descriptive powers. The names and 


Most of words, too, such as Khoord Cabool and Jellalabad, 


| Ghilzies and Jezzails, Shumshooden 


Khan and 
Ameenoolah, are often adverse to metrical order 
and harmonious rhyme. The latter difficulty is 
got over with tact, though sometimes at  consi- 


' derable expense of orthodox quantities, as when 


The | 


folly or popular credulity prevail. 


justice ; 


we read— 
‘© Of Bokhira’s dungeons, where in darkness lie 
Two soldiers brave, who only wish to die.” 
This grates harshly upon ears which, though igno- 
rant of the true Eastern accent, remember such 
melodious couplets as those in ‘ Lalla Rookh :’— 
“Once happy pair! in proud Bokhara’s groves 
Who had not heard of their first youthful loves? 
In the episodes of the injured Affghan, Abdullah, 
seeking revenge for his treatment in the British 


where no medicine is an advisable part of the 
treatment, the homeopathic system is often success- 
ful, and the attention which its practitioner gives 
to diet and regimen is worthy of greater imitation. 
Dr. Bushnan’s book gives a judicious and able view 
of the whole subject, and a complete refutation of 
the pretensions of Homeopathy to a philosophical 
system, 
Ewamen du Systeme Protecteur. By Michel 
Chevalier. Paris: Guillaumin. 
PROTECTION or no Protection, is not only a tolerably 
hackneyed question in this country, but may perhaps 
be considered as definitively settled. In France it 
is rather hackneyed also, but there is no present 
prospect of any definitive conclusion being arrived 
at respecting it for some time to come. Fn 
attendant, newspaper articles and pamphlets, and, 
at rarer intervals, heavy tomes, are published on it, 
pro and con. One of the most learned, sagacious, 
and argumentative writers on this subject is M. 
— Michel Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy 
at the College of France, Member of the Institute, 
Councillor of State. &e.; and of all his multi 
tudinous lucubrations perhaps this work is one of 
the best. He is a vehement free-trader, and must 
evidently be a very awkward adversary to the 
French protectionists. 








SUMMARY. 

A VALUABLE and interesting series of papers have 
been collected into one volume under the title of 
The Tinportance of Lite rature to Men of Business, 
being addresses delivered at various popular insti 
tutions by sixteen eminent men. When we men 

tion that among the names are those of Sir John 
Herschel, Archbishop Whately, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Sir David Brewster, Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Mahon, the Earl of Carlisle, the Duke of Argyll, 
Mr. Charles Knight, and Sir T. Talfourd, the 


_ amount and variety of talent engaged in the work 


will be apparent. The title of the book is not a 
very appropriate one ; at least the assertion of ‘ The 
Iinportance of Literature to Men of Business’ re- 
quires explanation. A far more useful and inte- 
resting lecture than any one in this series might 
be written ‘on the importance of business habits 
to men of literature.” Sound advice on this point 
is not a little needed, and many a strange illustra 
tion and pithy anecdote could be brought to bear 
on the subject. 

Among juvenile books recently published — by 
Addey, there are worthy of special notice The 
Picture Pleasure Book, Part 1., containing well- 
drawn sketches of familiar objects ; a new magazine 
for boys and girls, called The Charm, with good 


engravings and instructive letter-press; and a 


| little nosegay of Wild Spring Flowers, by Alice 


camp, and the loves of Adah and Azim, the author | 


shows that he has inventive art and poetic fancy, 
for which the nature of the subject affords little 
scope. As a narrative, the poem is clear in its 
story and spirited in its style, and presents a 
graphic account of that disastrous war. The finest 
poem would, however, be tame compared with the 
plain prose narrative of such events. 

Homeopathy and the Homeopaths. By J, Stevenson 

Bushnan, M.D. Churchill. 


Hommopartuy, or any other system of quackery, | 


will never fail to have advocates while fashionable 
There are 
golden arguments in its favour which far outweigh 


| of 


any reasoning of physiological science or results of | 


medical observation. To argue with an educated 
man who knows that his tenets are opposed to 
truth and common sense is thankless labour. Not 
with view to such readers is Dr. Bushnan’s treatise 
prepared, but for those who wish to have a faithful 
analvsis and rational examination of a system 
which is so loudly extolled. Some plausible things 
Homeopathy has to say for itself; and its criticisms 
on regular practitioners are not always devoid of 
but the svstem as laid down in Hahne- 
mann’s ‘Organon,’ and carried out in its details, | 
is one opposed to all principles of medical science, 
and all sound practice of the healing art. In cases | 





| Georgina, the bond fide verses of a child of eight 


years old, published for the benefit of the hospital 
for sick children in Great Ormond Street. 

Under the title of Foliorwum Sihrula, the Rev. 

Hubert Holden publishes selections for translation 
into Latin and Greek verse, chiefly from old Uni- 
versity and College examination papers. There 
are upwards of four hundred passages from every 
variety of source from Homer and Moschus down 
to Kirke White and the Anti-Jacobin. It will be 
a very useful manual for teachers of the mechanical 
art. of versification. 
In Mr. Collins's issue of cheap books, a series 
Lectures on the Development of the Christian 
Characte Sire Religious Progress by Ir. W. R. 
Williams, of New York, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of practical ethics. 

In the Fraternal Memorial, a memoir of the 
Rev. W. Fernie, a pious minister at Frome, 
Somerset, by his brother, the Rev. J. Fernie, a 
narrative is given of the life and labours of a 
faithful and diligent Christian pastor. Frome has 


‘obtained some ecclesiastical notoriety of late in 


connexion with the appointment of Mr. Bennett, 
who has gone toa field where at least one active 
and good man, though a Dissenter, has laboured 


| before him. 


The author of Estelle, a poem in six cantos, by 
Theta, explains in his preface that he wrote to 
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beguile lonely hours in Australia, and during a 
visit to England he resolved to finish his poem and 
publish. Circumstances, however, calling him 
ily back to Australia, he had to write with 
great haste in order to complete the work, and one 
canto, we are told, was written between the 2nd 
of March and the 10th of April. There are good 
passages in the poem, but on the whole it does not 
call for particular praise. We suppose that cir- 
cuinstances recalling the writer to Australia means 
simply that Theta is ‘‘ off to the diggings.” We 
hope he may find the plains of Melbourne a more 
profitable field than the crags of Parnassus. 

A treatise on The Preparation of Long-Line, Flax 
Cotton, and Flax Wool, by the Claussen Process, by 
Dr. John Ryan, contains matter important with 
regard both to political economy and commerce. 
It is known to many that a factory has been for 
#ix months in full work in London on M. Claussen’s 
plan, and companies have been formed for commer- 
cial use of the new processes, of which Dr. Ryan's 
hook gives a clear and full account, as also of the 
machinery and chemical agents used in the factory. 
The treatise is illustrated by engravings. 

The Rev. E. Thring publishes what he calls the 
Child’s Grammar, being the substance of ‘* the 
elements of grammar taught in Fnglish.” The 
work is simple in its plan and clear in its informa- 
tion, but to call it a ‘ child's’ grammar is nonsense. 
What can children understand about ‘the predi- 
cate or speech-clause,’ and ‘the necessary struc- 
ture of a sentence,’ which are the topics of the very | 
first page. For schoolboys this grammar is good, 
but scarcely for the nursery. 

Mr. John Taylor, author of ‘Junius Identified,’ 
and an essay ‘on the Power of the Greek Article,’ 
has published an edition of the Four Gospels, called 
The Emphatic New Testament. The object is to 





represent to the English reader certain peculiarities | 
in the Greek text which may be overlooked in the | 


translation printed in the usual way. By adopting 
the typographical variety of capitals, small capitals, 


and black letter, a certain emphasis is put upon | 


special words to which the eye is thus directed 
Mr. Taylor has carried his idea in some places to 


| ourrages de lune. 


needless length, but on many passages new and | 


striking light is thrown, and a useful help is 
afforded even to the learned in the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures. An explanatory essay is pre 
fixed to the text, which is according to the autho- 
rized version. 
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THE BOOK TRADE, 


Tue Lord Chief Justice of law and literature has 
decided that in these enlightened times it is the 
duty of every one tv do just what he thinks best 
for himself. It was all very well in the days of our 
grandfathers to have trade-guilds and unions, with 
banners inscribed ‘Join Hands and Hearts,’ and 
all that sort of thing. Our motto now should be, 
‘Every one for himself, and Ged for us all.’ Book- 
sellers must no longer look to publishers for any 
sympathetic protection against ticketing under- 
sellers. Books are now as necessary to the ex- 
istence of the people as bread, and they must be 
supplied indiscriminately in the cheapest possible 
form, in the largest possible quantity, at the 
lowest possible price. It is true, as his lordship 
admits, that a number of comfortable, steady- 
plodding booksellers will be ruined ; but what of 
that when the interests of the million are con- 
cerned? Stage-coachmen have had to turn omni- 
bus-drivers, guards have had to become railway 
porters, the merry horn has been exchanged for 
the shrill whistle, and the buxom landlady for the 
soubrette in muslin,—why should not booksellers 
turn hawkers, and pitch their stalls along the line ? 
We have no time to read now but on the rail, and 
have no opinion of any man’s writing if it is not 
imprinted on cheap paper, and boarded in rose- 
colour or pea-green. What need have we in these 
enlightened times of the fine old literature that 
came in with vellum and illuminated missals, and 
has lived honoured and unread in emblazoned 
The bibliomaniac is happily ex- 
tinct. Literature may no longer revel in goodly 
folios and quartos, The intellectual gratification 
of the million is paramount. Henceforth let 
there be manufactories of shilling volumes in every 


| corner of the land, and let the antiquities and 


fd. i 


natural history of the British Museum be turned 
out without loss of time to make room for addi- 
tional mileage of book-shelves. 

It is obvious that the result of this movement will 
be a reduction in the retailer’s allowance. Every 
publisher will now trade according to his own par- 
ticular views and circumstances. proportioning his 


allowance according to the kind of book. In this 
respect we fully approve of the change. If the 


publication is one, for the sale and distribution of 


| which the retailer’s services are important, it will 


| of little avail. 


| discount to customers. 


) Our New Parish, 12x loth, 6s | 


he worth while to give him a liberal interest in it. 
If, on the other hand, the publication is one of 
limite d sale, or of a technical kind, as in the case 
of most scientific works, the retailer's services are 
He cannot afford the risk of pur- 
chasing copies for stock, and he employs few means 
of promoting their sale. In such works. therefore, 
the trade profit will be less. For the reasons 
stated last week, we entirely disapprove of civing 

C The publisher assesses the 
selling price of a book in order that the public may 


net be overcharged for it. The system of giving 


discount shows that this assessment is on too 
liberal a seale. 
LADIES’ COLLEGES IN LONDON. 


We have not looked with unconcern at the rising 
for their object. 
ir quired, that they were in an unfixed state, con- 
‘ maliv feeling thei ay 7 
inually feeling their way to shape and condition 
‘ TrierTre lel: | , , ; 
. preferred delay in remarking upon them. 
either is It Casy, even now, so far as we can learn, 
~ state the exact point to which they have attained. 
: evertheless, as the eldest of them, Queen's Col- 
sege, Harley-street, has been in existence four 





——. 


| charitable institution. 


| | so difficult to procure 
institutions in London which have f 

ave female education | reasonable rate as 

Wiedin . pret ; mae reasonable rate a the 

ing, however, when we have | 


acc 
S to be time 


years and upwards, it seem 
what it has done, and how it js 

The public is aware that it 
the enterprising spirit of a 
London, mostly Profi ssors of Kine’s Coll 
making known their wishes to the Pm. b 
Benevolent Institution. learnt. pee > san 
lent Honorary Secretary of that Institution a 
in fact, the improvement of female sine dow 
an object greatly desired by many of the ladie a 
nected with it, and by himself: that some m A, 
testing the competence of governesses was remni.. 
by them as likely to promote this object - Pe 
an examining body of Professors, to whens prt a 
could apply for certificates, would really seals 
to work out their aim and desire, ‘ie ws 
thoughtful consideration of the matter in a! «. 
bearings, a Committee of Education, consistiny « 
more than thirty gentlemen, was ormed, of whe 
the above Honorary Secretary was one: and « 
was agreed, on the part of the Governess Instit: 
tion, that a house, No. 67, Harley-street, hes 
be taken; that it should be opened for day puri 
of any or all ages above that of twelve: and dy 
the body of acting Professors should be exan inen 
and have the power of giving certificates in differes: 
branches of knowledge, gratis, to governesses 
pupils who might apply for the same. The clases 
were to be open to all, whether educating for (hs 
profession or not, on the payment either of cera 
fees for courses, or a composition per term for 
stated number of lessons. Presentations were : 
be placed at the disposal of the Governess Insti: 
tion for the use of free pupils selected by 
parent Society through its committee, and f 
lectures were to be delivered to governesses in th 
evening hours by some of tho Professors. Inde- 
pendent of their proper remunerative proportion 
of the fees, the proceeds of the College and i 
necessary expenses were both, we believe, te & 
placed under the management of the committee ¢ 
the Governess Institution. 

Financially, the experiment appears to have bee 
perfectly successful ; and if a separation of the C 
lege and Benevolent Institution take place, i 
certainly not on the ground of any failure or prs 
pect of failure on the part of the College. | 
there are reasons why it may be better henoefors 
for the two bodies to be disunited, though in s 
spirit of perfect amity. There can be no dows 
that great advantage has been given to the Fava 
tional Institute through the medium of the ar 
moneyed advances, the piestivye occasioned DF! 
connexion, and the facilities of advertising © 
making the public acquainted with the scheme 4 
means of the numerous reports and notices « 


; we 
working, ™ 
OWES its xistenas . 
few gentle “gr 






ay 


x ; “a° - ane who think 
Governess Institution. Still, any one whew 
: ° : . mt i} prow 
it wortha few minutes’ consideration, will prow} 


come to the conclusion that it is on the ¥° 
injurious to a work which is paid, and hap _ 
paid for, by the large majority of those = _ 
its advantages, that it should be connected Wi 
At present, <a 
cannot help feeling that no one of the uae ; 
leges is quite on a right footing. Though ee 
not like to see any of them placed at the SS” 
of an aggregate hx dy of subseribers er sharenor 
it may be questioned whether 
not be afforded for subscriptions oF = all 9 
provision being made for the CO aan a8 
spectability of a governing councr ad 
surplus fund accrues, it should be — ‘ 
extending the branches of knowlege, & ale 
free lectures or scholarships, and oar 
library or apparatus. It does not i vione be 
nearly enough in proportion is libera "ens 6 8 
public to promote female education. Vast 
really good InstrUee™ 
daughters of trace 


; , yy rate net 
professional men of small, or at am) Thorots>? 


income, residing in towns or cities 
good, well-governed day-schoo pera 
leges for girls, are the great want © = or, 
‘And yet it may be asked, why, ioe cestitt 
there a still larger pressure on the - a ye 
tions! Why, instead of 200 pu} wd lest 
and more, ask for admission at Queen * 


, aa © 
1pders 


opportunkty —— 


shares, 42 
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“We will aay what we think at present may be a 


We believe that, on its first 


ing cause. _ be ; 
prot re tneny the public idea set too much in the 
ore f its being a supplementary work, 


direction 0 
Although twelve 
very few, scarcely any, 

who were under fourteen. 


was named as an admissible age, 
as we have heard, came 

Parents judged, perhaps 
wisely, that the discipline was not adapted to those 
who were younger than this, and the trouble of 
sending a child in London to take one or two 
lessons a day in some particular branch of know- 
ledge was considerable. A morning was half con- 
sumed, and yet there was not a regular advance 
in the systematic training of the child’s mind. 
Not only was this practical deficiency felt, but there 
seemed to be, at that earlier stage, nothing like a 
regular college course chalked out. Those who com- 

sunded took their lessons as they pleased, and 
had no guidance as to a progressive arrangement. 
Even among the older pupils considerable difficulty 
arose from the absence of good preparation. 

A great improvement took place after about a 
year and a half, in a more definite scheme pro- 
pounded for college instruction during four years. 
For although no one who compounded was obliged 
to adhere to the scheme in so far as the number of 
subjects taught were concerned, yet the pupils 
were compelled to show their fitness for a first 
course before entering a second, their second before 
entering a third, &c. The free pupils were also 
placed under a far more certain and methodical 
routine than hitherto. 

Another important improvement was in the 
formation of a preparatory class, or rather of two 
or three preparatory classes, such as elsewhere it 
would be most usual to call a school, in alliance 
with the College. Here the courses of instruction | 
are prescribed, and those pupils who pass on to the 














College classes are in a state of excellent prepara- 
tion for the Professors, and there is the additional 
advantage of giving employment to two gover- 
nesses, who follow the methods of the College 
teachers. Now, on inquiry, we learn with refer- 


preparatory classes. However that may be, the 
employment of these scholars, all of whom we are 
told are remunerated, and have also opportunities 
of attending any of the higher College classes, (not 
interfering with their respective engagements), is 
a step in the right direction, and must tend to the 
improvement of the tutors themselves. 

Two other Ladies’ Colleges have risen up in 
London since the establishment of Queen's College, 
Harley-street. One of these owes its origin to the 
munificent spirit of a lady, and is placed in a 
locality particularly favourable to its receiving as- 
sistance from the Professors of University College. 
It has numbered most distinguished men among 
its teachers, and, at this moment, 
possess a highly efficient staff. Its form of govern- 
ment, and its internal arrangements, appear to be 
good, and the range of subjects taught is fully 
equal to that which obtains at Queen's College, 


That the number of pupils has not as yet nearly | 


equalled those of Harley-street should not, we 
think, discourage its founders. No doubt can exist 
in the minds of those who have open ears and eyes, 
that however liberal may be the spirit in which it 
has been framed, and however willingly the theo- 
logical class would be given into the hands of a 
clergyman for the benefit of young people belong- 
ing to the Established Church, the known clerical 
character of the Institution in Harley-street gives 
it an advantage in the eyes of church parents, 
But it is fair also to say, that it should be re- 
garded as, more than Queen's College, an experi- 


ment as to whether, a certain number of subjects | 


being given and taught, the publie will select and 
combine for itse/f in sufficient quantities, and for a 
sufficiently long time, the requisites of a thoroughly 
good education—in other words, there is less pre- 
scription and less, we should conjecture, of oneness 
and combination. 

We cannot learn that a composition, which is not 
only more economical to the pupils, but affords 
opportunities of chalking out the best and most 
efficient courses of instruction, is much adopted 
here. Above all, we 





ence to this department, that its increase has been 
constant and regular, while for the present the | 
College classes are not quite so numerously attended 
as they have sometimes been. So far, however, 
from considering this as an evil, we rather think 
the Professors consider it to mark a higher and 
sounder state of the public mind with regard to 
their object. It seems to indicate a perception of | 
the advantage of a more systematized scheme of 
®ducation ; and the more any increase in the num. | 
bers attending the College classes may be found 
© emanate from those who have gone through 


the retry : . . sat: ; 
~ > efevions stages, the more satisfactory it 
Whi be, } 
' 
At the same time we ore 
same time we greatly doubt whether the | 
“ - Y | 


He hay eg geht for girls is as yet fairly 

uy the immediate demand either upon | 
wueen's College or the other colleges. We believe | 
* us felt, in the case of the former, that, even now, 
— 8 a considerable difficulty in sending 
sOnger children: and that, although some ad- 


vant Tee . EY ° . é a E = 
oa : accrue within certain limits to the union 
+ eit ’ sperma . . 

Wo species of establishments beneath one 


. ou 


the fie those ‘mits are necessarily narrowed by 
i ee ot the building. Large rooms have, 
be all th: been added, but there is not and cannot 
, 1 Scope desirable for classification among 
2 #9 Tye supposing the difficulty we have 
ne more beneficial intervene, We can conceive of 
tion than be ae one of assisting female educa- 
be rinks oun mu Uplication of good day-schools 
Colleges Srna with or anticipatory of the 
be the cours ee that this must ultimately 

} ” pursued, rhere seems no reason 








Why oranches. under y d . 
ull making the; good yemale management, but 
» ol € their ultimate appeal to male teachers, 


“i Adj iT bear} on < 
tre ay all the diffe 


t exte rent departments, should 
We a tad pepo Parts of London, In fact, 
© tutor are now _ ~ College pupil-teachers 
sedenice of the Profeest, oyed under the superin- 
~y Preparation of shine of Queen's College for 
Mich Pethapa, were the coc sower College classes, 

Were the establishments distinct 


Weed 


~~ At Certain case 


7 ” dae . . . ’ 
8 be merged in the junior 


rt ntenntnnennen 





| of female education. 


sex of the parties in question. 
desirable as a step to a profession, or as giving a 
status in society not otherwise attainable. 
| woman, not intended for governess life, has no 

such imperative uses for her acquisitions distinctly | 
pointing out ‘now or never’ as the alternative for 
making them. 
sure, 
occasion delay, or even a total diversion from the 
object. , It 

argued, may be taken up at almost any period in 

the life of a stay-at-home young lady—one year | 
will do as well as another—she can wait, and she | 


brought forward any such scheme for an education 
as should, we think, form part of any new plan of 
this kind. 

We should suppose that in the Bedford-square 
College, as well as at Queen’s College, great benefit 
would result from the introduction of preparatory 
classes—benefits to the Institution and to the cause 


City College at Artillery-place, Finsbury, while the 
preparatory work prospers, the College itself seems 
rather unmodelled and incomplete. As it is now 
separated from Queen's College, it must be re- 
garded as, in some measure, a new work ; and, in 
point of numbers, it does not at present certainly 
meet the wishes of its founders. 


excited by the first announcement of Colleges for 
Ladies, that they would be specially valuable to | 
women, whether younger or older, but particularly | 
to the young, by leading them to continue the 
work of self-improvement long after the time of 
school-life was past. This hope and aim will, we 
trust, never be lost sight of; but whether there 
will ever be sufficient demand for lectures of this 
advanced kind to employ a number of able men in | 
an Institution set apart for the purpose is quite 
another matter. No one, surely, who looks at the | 
different after position of men and women in | 
society, can fail to observe how different must be 
the application of the word College according to the 
For men, college is 


A 


There is no strong outward pres- 
The smallest matter of convenience will 


Historical or philosophical lectures, it is 


appears to | 


do not see prominently | 


On the other hand, in the | 


We cannot con- | 
clude without a word of remark on the just hopes 


often does wait, considering the whole affair as a 
dainty rather than an indispensable meal. The 
more need is there of solid, real education in earlier 
years, such as may raise the ideas of what is yet to 
be learnt in life, and may win the heart to the love 
of true knowledge for its own sake. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


M. Du Bors Raymonp, of Berlin, has been ex- 
hibiting at the Royal Institution, before select 
| parties of scientific men, some exceedingly curious 
and interesting experiments on animal electricity. 
His apparatus is of the most delicate construction, 
and although the electric currents have to pass 
through four miles of wire, the galvanometer needle 
| is detlected in the most marked manner. An 
j account of these experiments has been published 
| by M. Du Bois Raymond in a work entitled ‘Un- 
| tersuchungen uber Thierische Elektricitit ; and we 
| understand that Dr. Bence Jones is about to pub- 
| lish an English translation of them 
The Socie ty of the History of France held its 
annual meeting a few days ago at Paris, under the 
j presidency of M. de Barente, the historian and 
i 
} 
} 





academician. The obje ct of this Society is to pub- 
lish original or revised editions of old documents 
| or works illustrative of the history of France, but 
which, though of great historical importance, are 
not sufficiently popular to obtain an extensive sale 
public. The Society has already 
brought out compl te and revised editions of 
‘Gregory of Tours,’ ‘ Eginhard,’ ‘Orderie Vital, 
‘Richer,’ ‘ Villehardoin,’ and ‘Comynes,’ together 
' with a full account of the trial of Joan of Are, and 
all the documents connected therewith ; also some 
of the accounts of the silversmiths of the old Kings 
of France, sundry registers of the Hétel de Ville, 
memoirs of different periods, Ke. It is now pre- 
paring a new edition of Froissart, and is to publish 
the memoirs of a M. de Cosnac, Archbishop of Aix, 
which have just been found in manuseript, and 
which throw a good deal of new light on the reign 
of Louis XIV. 
We have this wee k to record the death of Mr. 
George Dollond, the highly respectable optician of 
| St. Paul's Church-yard, a Fellow of the Royal 
| Society, and contributor of a paper some years 
| since to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ He was 
| chiefly known as the grandson of the eminent in 
ventor of achromatic lenses, whose marble bust is 
in the vestibule at Somerset House. ‘in ijpe. 
says Mr. Weld, in his ‘ History of the Royal Soc ty,’ 
‘the Copley Medal was given to John Dollond 
for his curious experiments in discoveries concern- 
ing the different refrangibility of the rays of 
light.” 

The conference of delegates from local mechanics’, 
literary, and scientific institutions, convened by 
the Society of Arts, was held on Tuesday, at the 
Society's room, the Marquis of Lansdowne presid- 
ing. The proposal for organizing the Institution 
throughout the country in close connexion with 
the London Society, seems to have met with 
general approbation. It was stated that there are 
146 local institutions, of greater or less importance, 
representing about 70,000 members. Three hundred 
and fifty of these had responded to the queries in 
the schedules issued on the suggestion of Mr. Harry 
Chester. Lords Carlisle, Granville, and Harrowby, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir 
David Brewster, Mr. Hume, Mr. Leonard Horner, 
Lord Ebrington, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Dilke, Mr. C, 
Knight, and other influential men, were present, 
or took part in the proceedings. The proposal bas 
every prospect of being successfully carried out, 


|} amongst. the 


and will prove an important movement in the cause 
'of popular education. 


The Port Phillip journals continue to report 
wonderful discoveries in the gold regions. It is 
said that there are now between 50,000 and 40,000 
diggers, and the receipts at Sydney, the last week 
reported, amounted to 120,7501, The discoveries 
of the precious metal have also extended to Van 
Diemen’s Land. The following is from a letter 
addressed to us by Mr. Ronald C, Gunn, of Laun- 
ceston;—‘' The discovery of gold abundantly in 
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numerous localities in Port Phillip and New 
South Wales has utterly unhinged all our labour- 
ing population and mechanics. Hundreds are 
flocking from this, and after a few weeks ab- 
sence, great numbers return with hundreds of 
pounds worth of gold, the result of a few days 
labour. Gold is so abundant that everybody seems 
to succeed in getting plenty of it. At Mount 
Alexander it is close to the surface, and I have 
seen some beautiful lumps of from seven to twelve 
ounces each, but it occurs in all forms. So rapid a 
way of making fortunes seldom offers, and the 
result has been that farm labourers, shoemakers, 
tailors, printers, up to bank clerks, &c., are all 
‘* off to the diggings.” I have not yet visited them, 
but will do.so in the autumn, and let you know 
the results, but any accounts you see are hardly 
exagyerated as to general results, although indi- 
vidual cases are not to be relied upon. It will, I 
presume, attract emigrants to Australia in vast 
numbers, although not perhaps of the classes most 
likely to do us good. Still emigrants of any kind 
will be of service.” 

An address has been issued by the General Com- 
mittee at Dublin for the memorial to Thomas 
Moore, to his countrymen in all lands, inviting 
them to contribute to a monument worthy of the 
memory of their national poet. ‘‘ While the author 
of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’” they say, ‘claims the admira- 
tion of all who delight in true poetry, the author 
of the ‘Irish Melodies’ deserves peculiarly the 
grateful affection of Irishmen.” The people of 
Belfast are also inviting subscriptions for the erec- 
tion of an addition to the Belfast Museum, to be 
called ‘The Thompson Koom,’ as a testimonial to 
their townsman, the late eminent naturalist of that 
name. In thus exhibiting the collections presented 
and bequeathed by Mr. Thompson to the Institution 
of which he wes President, in illustration of his 
writings on the ‘ Natural History of Ireland,’ an 
excellent opportunity is afforded of founding a 
museum of the local fauna and flora. 
that advantage will be taken of the approaching 
meeting of the British Association, of which Mr. 
Thompson was an active member, to aid the good 
work, 

Mr. John Chapman, who has acquired some 
notoriety during the past month for the active part 


THE LITERA 








We trust | 


henceforth Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., an honour 
merited by his literary reputation as well as his 
professional ability. 
the opportunity of so far atoning for his sarcastic 
criticism of Mr. Alison’s style, under the nickname 
of Mr. Wordy. The Sheriffship of Orkney is offered 
to Mr. W. E. Ayton, author of ‘ Lays of the Cava- 
liers,’ Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

At the meeting of the London Missionary Society 
last week in Exeter Hall, the secretary, Dr. Tidman, 
presented to the Lord Mayor Hunter, who _pre- 
sided, a copy of the Bible in the language of Rara- 
tonga. It was translated by the martyr mis- 
sionary, John Williams, who learned the language 
in the native huts, and then became their teacher, 
and the people now read the Scriptures with intel- 
ligence and enjoyment. The Lord Mayor in his 
reply expressed his satisfaction with the present, 
the more so in remembering that the Court of the 
Common Council of the city of London had given 
a donation of 500/. to John Williams, in response 
to his eloquent appeals for aid in carrying out his 
mission to the islands of the Pacific. Dr. Tidman 
also presented to the Lord Mayor a curious and 
important work, the first copy of the Chinese Tes- 
tament in metal type. Hitherto the blocks used 
have caused the New Testament to be in five 
volumes, now the same is in one convenient-sized 
volume, and can be printed for fourpence. The 
late Mr. Dyer, a missionary in China, has the 
credit of this improvement, by which an important 
instrument is supplied for assisting in the civiliza 
tion of the Celestial Empire. 





Mr. Disraeli must be glad of | ANTIQUARIES.—Muy 1: 
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PROCEEDINGS OF gocry 
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: 4 “MY 13th. Capt. W ‘ 
V.P., inthe chair. The business of the , H. Sa 


menced with the reading of a dr 
tions in the statutes p 
to the ordinary meeting on the 
month. These alterations involve , ; 
tion of the annual subscription of 4 Me rede 


yth 
€Venine 6 : 
aft of th . 
roposed to be 


© alter 
submit: 
SUOM tt 


ony} 
puUineas t 


A very fu!) 


2 cui 7 = issi ? ; 
2 guineas; the admission fee, from 8 

Mr. Pettigrew rose 
notice of a protest avainst this 

“ Mit] 

agreed that the notice in question should be o 
munications was consumed in the discussion whic 
attendance, from which visitors will be excluded 


r a kas 5 guineas ; 
v oa? E ; and the composition money, fr; * 

261, 5s Y; from 42 
to If, JS. S to require that Li 

: s change shoyli 3 

circulated, with the draft of the proposed alteration, 
_ ‘ ae tive 
among the Fellows. After some discussion tw 
SHON, 1 Was 
at the foot of the draft of proposed altera: 

7 . > MODS 
The hour usually devoted to the reading of exr 
took place as to the propriety of ceding this poin 

. : . “ 5 $9 DS 
and its conformity with the statutes, 
expected on the night of the 27th May. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 10th.—Sir Roderick Vu 
chison, the President, in the chair. Colonel Edwy, 
Sabine, R.A.; Lieut. Lyons M‘Leod, RN: a: 
Henry Edwards, Esq., were elected Fellows, Ty 
papers read were,—Ist. Captain Wm. Allen, RY 
‘ Observations taken with the Aneroid in Syria a 
Palestine.’ 2nd. John Crawford, Esq., F.RS 
‘ Sketch of the Geography of Borneo.’ 3rd. Liext 


| Leycester, R.N., ‘ On the Voleanic Group of Mil 


A notice has been sent to the French journals | 


from the ‘ Direction de ' Imprimerie, de la Librairie, 
et de la Presse,’ warning them against the indirect 


attacks on the Government, under doubtful para- | 


graphs beginning ov dit, on annonce, &e., the use 
of which will subject to penalty, the same as original 
articles by known writers. 

The first examination for the Duke of Cornwall's 
scholarships in the Government School of Mines, 


The President announced that the Catalogue of t 
books and pamphlets in the library had been po 
lished since the last meeting, and that the anniver 
sary meeting would be held at the Society's apar 
ments, on Monday the 24th inst., when the mp 
medals for the year would be delivered to Dr. Jot: 


_ Rae, and to Captain Henry Strachey, and t 
/annual address on the progress of geographic. 
science and discovery would be delivered. 


| founded by Prince Albert on behalf of the Prince | 
/ of Wales, took place last week, when Mr. H. F. 
Blandford obtained the first scholarship—30/. for | 
two years, and Mr. R. Hunt the second, for one | 


he has taken in the Booksellers’ Question, was | 


summoned to the felon’s bar at Bow-street, on 
Wednesday, by the equally notorious Mr. A. 
Panizzi, for having neglected to supply the British 


Museum with a No. of the ‘ Westminster Review.’ | 


It was shown that the non-delivery of this No. was 


quite accidental, and that Mr. Chapman went to | 


the Museum and explained how it occurred. He, 
moreover, respectfully urged that the proceedings 
against him might be withdrawn. The Book-Keeper 
was, however, inexorable. He owed the publisher 
a grudge, and had intimated to his clerk as much. 
Mr. Chapman explained to the magistrate, that 
there was an allusion to Mr. Panizzi in 
‘ Review,’ founded upon a quotation from the 
‘ Literary Gazette.’ Our exposure of this oppres- 


year. 
As we anticipated, Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, 


_has been elected Corresponding Member of the 


the 


sive system of police fines had not, it seems, been | 


agreeable to the government functionarv. For 
the present venial oversight Mr. Chapman Was 
mulet in the sum of 47s. We think if Mr. Panizzi 
would get to work upon letter B of the Museum 
Catalogue, his services would be of far more advan- 


tage to the country than in manifesting these | 


petty ebullitions of private pique to the country’s 
shame. 

The retirement of the Right Hon. David Boyle, 
Lord Justice General and President of the Court 
of Session, has caused a tide of promotion to flow 
towards the Scottish bar. The Lord President, for 
his long services as judge, and privy councillor, and 
political supporter, receives a baronetey. Lord 
Colonsay (Macneill) steps over the head of Lord 
Cockburn and other senior judges of the Whig 
party, and is appointed Lord President. Mr. An 
derson, the present Lord Advocate, ix raised to 
the bench. Sheriff Alison, it is sid, was offered 
the vacant judgeship; but a legal obstack pre- 
vented his acceptance, as only practising barristers 
can be raised to the bench. The historian is to be 


Academy of Sciences of Paris, section of Mechanics, 
in the room of the late Sir Il. Brunel. He obtained 
35 votes out of 52. The Academy of Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres has elected, by 29 votes out of 34, 
M. Burnouf, the eminent Oriental scholar, its per- 
petual secretary, in the room of the late Baron de 
Walckenaer. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, as President of the Asiatic 
Society, held his first sotrée for the season on Mon- 
day at Bridgewater House, which was attended by 
many of the most distinguished persons connected 
with Oriental affairs. 
suite were among the guests, 

The first official Report of the Roval Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 ‘has been 
printed, and contains an authentic and elaborate 
narrative of the origin of the design and the early 
arrangements made for carrying it into execution. 
It is signed by Prince Albert and by all the Com- 
missioners. 

In the library of the late King Louis Philippe, 


script written or dictated by Mirabeau, on Mon- 


| tesquieu, Fénelon, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and 


other eminent authors, also on Louis XVI., and 
some few noted individuals. 
for the Bibliothéque Royale of Brussels. 

The library of the late Rev. Christopher Anderson 
whose death we recently recorded, has been sold 
on seo evecare Tait and Nisbet’s rooms. 

inburgh. A copy of Tyndale’s ‘ New Tec . 
fet hed 1182. mopy Of Fyadale's ‘ New Testament 

As there are now no debates to report in France 
we propose that our distinguished conte . 
the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ should ch 
to the ‘ Journal des Décrets.’ 


mporary, 
ange its name 








| President, in the chair. 


jun., Esq., F.G.S. 





GEOLOGICAL. — April 21st.—W. Hopkins, Ex 
C. Twamley, Esy., 4 
Murray, Esq., and M. W. P. Scott, Esy., we 


elected Fellows. The following communica 
was read:—‘On the Lower Eocene Tertan 


Beds (Thanet sands) of England,’ by J. Prestwe 
The author proposes to Ge 
nate all the beds between the London clay # 
the chalk as the ‘ Lower London Tertianes 
and divides them into three groups: —1. " 


’ basement-bed of the London clay; 2. The Pres 


The Rajah of Coorg and his | 


| Bay, near Ramsgate. 


| second group will be described 11 
| communication. - # 
= -underlying the Woolwich fluviatile 
recently sold at Paris, were eight volumes of manu. | 


group of the Lower London Tertiaries. » 


They were purchased | 
| overlie the chalk 


wich and mottled clays; 3. The Thanet sane 
constituting the series hitherto known * © 
‘Plastic Clay Formation.’ The author, howert 
gives various reasons for objecting this ter 
and to this formation being considered often 
essentially of fresh water and fluviatiie fe" 
without distinct divisions. One section SUPP” 
to belong to it—viz., the Poole clays—'s placed 
him in the Bagshot series. In a former earX 
author showed that over the whole of the 9" 
England Tertiary area, the basement-bed .* 
London clay formed a distinct, and net 
geological horizon, clearly separating a? 
clay from the group of strata beneath a 
“ 1 detail in 4 oe 
A thick group of sit 
: beds is © 
south-east of England, and termed by aie 
wich ‘the Thanet sands,’ forms the third ty 


ohne 
ew 


~ommmunxa? “1 
d imme 
in Berks * 


group is the subject of the present ¢ 
These sands are of marine origin, a? 
in Kent, whilst rai 
Herts the central clays and conglomers®™ | api 
the surface of the chalk. The term ber bert. 
is applied to this group in consequence © asiss 2 
best exhibited and marked by Organ’ |” ss 
the Isle of Thanet and the immediately Pe 

districts. These sands form the cliffs #* * > 
They are 
at Richborough, W ednesborough 
Reculvers. They range over the 
Kent, and through parts of Surrey ae 
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— 
the Reculvers, the 
vear Canterbury they 
100 feet thick. They then 
yniform thickness 0 
Chatham and Gravesend. 
feet thick. : 
from 30 to 40 feet. 
; thin towards the ‘ < y 
thick at Wandsworth, li at Isleworth, 7 , 
Twickenham, and 3 at Cobham, beyond which 
they disappear. In North Essex they have 
3 thickness of 50 to 60 feet, and in South Essex 
they are well exhibited at Grays and the neigh- 
jourhood. These beds consist of tine, light-coloured, 
quartzose sand, mixed with more or less "ae ae 
matter, especially in the lower beds, but never 
passing into distinct clays. A small proportion of 
dark green sand also 1s generally present, which 
particularly characterises the layer, 2 to 6 feet 
thick, lying immediately on the chalk, and forming 
4 very marked feature in these lower tertiaries. 
rhis basement-bed contains imbedded chalk fiints, 
of various sizes, unbroken and unworn, but almost 
‘nvariably dyed of a deep olive green colour ex- 
ternally. This colour, observes the author, seems 
to be not merely a stain, but an actual alteration 
» the structure of the flint, arising apparently from 
some chemical decomposition that has led to the 
formation of a silicate of iron. The Thanet sands 
have a general uniformity of colour and appearance, 
leing usually light grey or ash-coloured, and some- 
times slightly tinged by peroxide of iron, as in 
the upper beds at Richborough and Herne Bay. 
They occasionally pass into semi-indurated mars, 
The fauna of the Thanet sands is both limited in 
ts species and confined in its range. In a few 
localities only are the fossils at all abundant, and 
they occur in patches and irregular layers, in 
whieh, although the number of individuals is some- 
times great, the species are always few. Never- 
theless, they form a well-marked and distinct group, 
a large proportion of which is peculiar to this 
deposit. The scarcity of organic remains is pro- 
lably in some part due to the arenaceous character 
of the beds, so unfavourable to the preservation of 
‘tell remains The characteristic, and by far the 
most abundant shell is the Cyprina Morvrisit. The 
Cucullera erassatina, Thracia oblata, Pholadomya 
aeata, Corbula longirostris, one or two species of 
Artemis or Cytherea, a small Leda, and a Natica, 
we hot uncommon. Other bivalves, five or six 
genera of Gastropods, and fragmentary fish remains, 
aAiso occur. Traces of vegetables, in a very frag- 
mentary state, are also met with in plenty. Only 
- determinable species of molluscs have yet been 
‘und in the Thanet sands. Of these, 4 are com- 
won to the whole of the Eocene series, and 3 more 
range as high as the London clay. Of the remain- 
og 17 peculiar to the lower tertiaries, 3. extend 
nto the basement-bed of the London clay, whilst 
“Many as 12 are confined to this group. After 
ame observations on the separation of these marine 
Suis from the estuarine beds of Woolwich, and on 
ds Wostesa bane of the Ostros Beliovacina tn 
general idises af r 2 ‘ta ped and on the 
green-coated flint one a of green sand and 
rlace, the Rs immec iately on the chalk 
Thanet sands are , went on to remark that the 
- “yagi: imited in their range westward 
about the paral 
‘ 


y are about 80 to 90 feet thick ; 
F annot be much less than 
apparently maintain a 


rapidly 


} 
ta thai 
» Meir range eastward 
— 4 hore important 
* France and Bel 
erred to their ex 
at ( MAlIs. 
a | ¥ 


, it is probable that they 
tant development in the north 
gium than in England; and he 
istence beneath the London clay 


able be development at Tournay, and their 


north ? 
~ Sorth of France, 
south as Paris 


Setting +} . ° ‘ 
 talcenes — of land and water in 
t the tertiary ering -_ at the commencement 
Htrongly marked a ne Mr, I restwich showed that 
ditions of the dj ——Pe changes in the physical 
T ranc and eo i istrict here, as in the north of 
epee eigium, characterize 
this + —“ce0us to the ] 
he denuded am 


tad the h, 
the heaps of ch 


hot extending, however, so 


‘ 
= 


ue 
» 





ower tertiary epoch; and to 
1 worn surface of the chalk. 
alk flint débris, both rounded 


entity + . : > } 
Htity with some of the tertiary beds in 


In his general considerations | 


| 


} 
| 
i 
| 


f from 70 to 80 feet as far as | 
At Woolwich they are 60 | 
Beneath London their thickness averages | 
They then become more | 
west, being only 20 feet 
at | 


and angular—evidence of long-continued water 
action—-have reference. And he showed that at 
the commencement of the tertiary period the chalk 
over the present area of the Weald was either 
extremely thin, or wanting in part, and that we 
have at this early epoch evidence of an elevation 
in that direction of the lower cretaceous series, 
the destruction of which, together with the middle 
and lower beds of the chalk, during the deposition 


| of the Thanet sand, supplied the materials for these 


have | 





lel of Windsor: but with respect | 


the change from | 


lower tertiary strata (but not for the London clay). 
This old denudation is important, inasmuch as it 
rendered those which subsequently took place 
during the pleiocene and post-pleiocene periods 
operations of far less magnitude than they would 
otherwise have been, and more reconcilable with 
the present remarkable structure of the Weald. A 
small extent of dry land probably existed as an 
island somewhere intermediate between Canterbury 
and Faversham on the north, and Newhaven and 
Winchester on the south, and extending eastward 
into the north of France. The long continued 
wear on the coast of this chalk island gave rise to 
extensive littoral accumulations of shingle, which 
at a later period were scattered over a larger area, 
probably forming the well-known ‘ Blackheath 
pebble bed.’ The paper concluded with 


Sole 


| 


i 
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_ Of Mr. William Callow’s extensive range of sub- 
Jects, the one entitled Looking into the Grand-Place 
at Lille (22), is perhaps the most successful. The 


rich commanding architecture of the square, the 


gay and crowded market groups, the strange cos. 


_tumes and carriages, are all points of interest 


which, though coloured with variety and profusion, 
vet fall into their proper places, at due interyals, 


| by the aid of the aerial perspective, and, suggesting 


| however, is full and rich. 


the conditions of nature, make up that illusion 
which is the merit and attraction of the art. 7 
Palaz:o Barberigo, Venice (7), is less pleasing, 
from the hardness of the drawing, and something 
of that technical mannerism which clings irresistibly 
to some even experienced artists. In a Distant 
Vie w of Ross On the Wa (52), distance has been 
gained by the artist's favourite expedient of raising 
the light near the edge of a dark passage in the 
foreground, and which, though generally pleasing, 
combines here with some ill-arranged colour to pro- 
duce a slight want of harmony. The drawing, 
The Grand KRatrvance fu 
Hurstionceaur Castle, Nusser (08), is finished in a 


| broad, red, uniform tint, beautiful as a piece of 


further observations relating to the probable course | 


of changes that have taken place in the Wealden 
area, 


-— 


MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK, 

Mouday.— Royal Institution, 4 pan.—-(J. Conolly, M.D., 
on Insanity.) 

Geographical, 1 p.m.—( Anniversary.) 

Linnean, 1 p.m.--(Anniversary.) 

Roval Institution, 3 p.m.—(F. Lankester, M.D., 
on the Physiology of Plants.) 

Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

_ Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Rovyal Institution, 4p.m, 
on Insanity.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Microscopical, 8 p.m, 

~— R.S. Literature, 8} p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. 


ENSUING 


Tuesdisy. 


(J.Conolly, M.D., 


(R. Westmacott, 


effect of this drawing is very complete. 
| other subjects, too numerous to discuss 


Esq., R.A., on the History and Practice of | 


Sculpture.) 
Royal, 8! p.m.—(Mr. Murray, on the Tides and 


Tide Beds in the North Sea, with Tlustra- 
tions.) 

oa Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—(Discussion on the Pro- 
posed Alterations in the Statutes of the 


Society.) 
- Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Dr. Perey, on the 
; “Modes of Extracting Gold from its Ores.) 
Saturday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Faraday, 

on 

Elements.) 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

We have already noticed the considerable in- 
equalities displayed in the works of some of the 
present exhibitors of this Society; among others, 
this is true of Mr. C. Bentley's works. 
in the Highlands (51) is a very grand study of 
natural effects, but almost unmanageably extensive 
in its involved sheets and clouds of mist. There is 
a want of concentration about the seene which 
weakens the effect by dispersing its parts too 
widely. ‘The Mountain Scene, North Wales (8), on 
the other hand, though less aspiring, is more satis. 
factory, and seems to be the most favourable speci- 
men of the artist’s powers in the collection. 
richness, warmth, and beauty of the view are all 
that can be desired ; whilst the arrangement of the 
open plain and distant hills is quite a model of 
this sort of composition. The South Foreland, near 
Dover (114), we consider far from satisfactory in 
the treatment of the water, which is thin and 
wants breadth in the surface, and the cliffs have a 
bald appearance. In Dover from the Channel (121), 
the same fault, as to the water, is to be noticed, 
and in Granville, Coast of Normandy (186). In 
Caernarvon Castle—Sunset (111), a too great pre 
valence of the yellow tint deprives the scene of its 
force and truth as an accurate natural effect. 


The | 


drawing, but requiring much boldness and practice 
in the use of colour to render aceeptable to the eye 
as well as true to nature. The difficulties of treat 
ment have, however, been met with a remarkable 
degree of succ The Distant View of Naples 
(113) is a scene of great beauty, rendered Italian 
and imaginative by the introduction of the pine ; 
still, though a beautiful object, it is more conven 
tional than natural as here represented. The 

Some 
at full 
length, show occasional errors of hardness ; or are 
less important in character than the above, 7h 
Stone Bow, Lincoln (162), however, is an instance 
ofa dark subject very boldly and well treated. 
The Chapel of the Holy Blood, Bruges (291), is 
another instance of excellent drawing. 

Mr. IT. M. Richardson's large picture of Pen- 
venue, Loch Katrine (4), the most aspiring piece 
of landscape in the collection, possesses two draw- 
backs to its powerful and grand effect. The figures 


have not an importance about them worthy their 


position in the seene: 


and should have been more 


| carefully treated, or more picturesquely placed, 


Points connected with the Non-Metallic | 


Again, in the colouring of the fir stems, the well- 
known effect of the light of sunset upon the 
branches of that tree, producing a deep red, has 
been here improperly introduced, inasmuch as the 
sun is not shining at all; and the prominent tint of 
the stems is at once striking and painful to the 
eye. It has been omitted in the colouring of a 
dead tree close at hand, and this bas the truth of 
nature about it. The Lake of Como (60) is another 
painting, the middle and extreme distance of which 
leave nothing to be wished as to firmness and 
beauty of execution. The stone-pine in the fore- 


_ ground, however, is not happily treated; its foli- 
! . > . . 
| age is not correct, though the manner of its intro 


His Scene 


duction is successful; the groups in front also are 
in keeping with the splendid scene. 

Mr. David Cox exhibits a drawing in Detfirs-y- 
Coed Church (129), which far exceeds his other 
contributions, in the masculine and artistic force of 
its colouring and treatment. The nearly adjoining 
subject of Besom Makers gathering Heath (147), 


| with the same boldness and masterly effect, has 


less finish, and is perhaps a little too wild and 


| ragged; a smaller picture, called On the Lluguwy 


(158), is not beyond the artist’s usual style; and 
many others in the room exhibit well-known in- 
stances of his treatment, but are not so conspicu- 
ously important as the two above-mentioned. 

Mr. George Fripp, in a subject called A Peep at 
Hampstead (77), and in The Quiet Pool—A Study 
(166), has painted nature itself; whilst in Xirkstall 
Abbey (39), he has been unaccountably deficient in 
the gaiety and brilliancy which such a bright scene 
requires, and has been hard and mannered in the 
arrangement of the trees and other objects, The 
views on the Thames (23 and 317) have a paleness 
and coldness in the water which render them 
weak, and moreover without the t.uth of nature ; 
but an inspection of the whole of this artist's proe 
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ductions will show, along with much inequality, 


some merits which cannot be found in the works of 


any other water-colour painter of the day. 





The pressure of the art season has prevented us 


| 
| 


hitherto from noticing two prints lately published | 


by Mr. M‘Lean, of the Haymarket. 
especial consideration, from being executed in line 
in the highest style of engraving. One of these, 
The Rubber, after the celebrated picture of Thomas 
Webster, R.A., is by Mr. Lumb Stocks, an engraver 
whose works have been long distinguished. In this 
plate the great and leading merit is that every de- 
tail and surface of Mr. Webster's work has been 
faithfully rendered with scrupulous attention to 
those principles which devote a particular adapta- 
tion of line to every differing texture, whether of 
stone or iron, clothing or flesh, that has to be repre- 
sented. In this respect the engraving serves as a 


guide to the artist, as well as an object of gratifi- | 


cation to the connoisseur. The success with which 
this has been accomplished is very great, we should 
have been able to say complete, were it not that in 
certain bright parts, as the faces and hands, the 
continuity of the line system has been broken off, 
and a method of dotting introduced, which, either 
from the dots not being round, or from their being 
not well mingled with line, give a crude and harsh 
appearance to these portions. We consider that 
here the purity of the style has a little degenerated, 
which in all other respects is unexceptionable. And 
when we add that the light and shade has been ad- 
mirably kept, and the difficulties of describing the 
walls and floor of the chamber very happily mas- 
tered, it will be seen that this is a work which, on 
artistic considerations, no less than from its popular 
subject, deserves every encouragement. The ap 
pearance of a characteristic English scene, the points 
of which are so strikingly apparent as to need no 
illustration, treated in the best manner of a favour- 
ite artist, and engraved in that style which must 
ever assert its superiority as a vehicle of art, is an 
event which we hail with pleasure as a symptom of 
improving taste. 

Of a still higher character is the second work of 
which we are speaking—a line engraving by Bri- 
doux, after the famous J/oly Fami/y of Murillo in 
the National Galle ry. This is, in many of its 
features, the most important engraving that has 
issued this year in England, and will command a 
proportionate amount of public attention. The 
subject, we need not remark, is of the very highest 
class, and of continental interest. The style of 
engraving of Bridoux, so admirably adapted to the 
peculiar handling of Murillo, is well known to the 
public from his print of the Conception, by the 
same master, in the Louvre, which has been so ex- 
tensively popular. In point of execution, fothing 
can be better imagined than the standing figure of 
the child, or more picturesque than the light and 
shade of the group of cherubs in the upper part. 
Varieties of coluur, as well as of texture, are at- 
tempted in this accomplished engraver'’s hands, 
and a feeling of the indescribable richness and 
splendour of Murillo’s light is communicated to 
this re-production of one of his greatest works 
Without being so deep and prominent in contrasts 
of light and shade as the Conception, this print is, 
perhaps, more refined and gracious; the difficulty 
of combining the softness of ethereal shapes with 
firmness in their outlines, sometimes leading to a 
sacrifice of the latter quality in order to insure the 
former, and fully to bring out its marvell: 
in the treatment of the master. 

If the former of these works claims attention 
from the English public, the latter will infallibly 
secure it, not only in this country, but in all 
others where the works of Murillo are known and 
admired—a field as wide in extent as the domain 
of literature itself. 


r 
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Us SUCCESS 





The drawing of 18002. worth of prizes by the 
Art-Union of Glasgow takes place in a few days, 
and the print to be given to each subscriber is a 
large handsome meazotint of The Heather Belles 
by J. Phillip, ' 


They deserve | 


/ are 


The sale of the famous picture-gallery of the late 
Marshal Soult commenced in Paris on Wednesday, 
and excited extraordinary interest. At no picture 
sale for many years past was there seen such a vast 
crowd, or so many personages of rank, or repre- 


sentatives of sovereigns, and public picture-gal- | 


leries. The best part of the collection consists of 
works of the Spanish school, and amongst them 
some renowned Murillos. Of these latter, 
Murillo’s chef-d’eurre, the Conception of the Virgin, 
representing the Virgin with her hands closed on 
the breast, rising to heaven on clouds directed by 
cherubims, was put up at 6090/, English money, 
but soon rose to 586,000 frances, or 23,4401. That 


immense sum was given by the Director of the 


Louvre, and loud applause broke from the French | 


portion of the auditory when they saw the great 
painting secured for France. The Emperor of 
Russia bid to 23,4007, and the Marquis of Hert- 
ford to 23,200/.; but were afraid to go higher. 
The Emperor of Russia, however, obtained Murillo’s 
Jesus and Saint John as Children, for 26201., and 
his Saint Peter in Bonds for 60401. His Majesty 
also obtained Sebastian del Piombo’s Christ bear- 
ing his Cross for 16401. Amongst the other re- 
markable paintings sold were Ribera’s 
and Child, which fetched only 16. ; 
Vision of Saint John, 4841. ; the same’s Vision of 


Virgin | 
Cano’s | 


the Lamb, 102/.: ditto’s Vision of God, 148i.: Zurba- 
ran’s Saint Ursula, 441., and Saint Euphemia, 641. ; | 


Ribera’s Saint Sebastian, 1241. ; Murillo’s Brigand 
Stopping a Monk, 6001. ; Zurbaran’s Saint Peter and 
Nainat Raymon Z, 7807. . ditto's Miracles of the Cru- 
7807. ; Navaretto’s Abraham offering Hospi- 
tality fo the A ngels, 1000/7. : 
the People, 3601. ; and Zurbaran’s Saint Romain and 
Saint Rarulag, 928/, 

Genschow, a Berlin sculptor, is now occupied 
upon two statues for the new castle which the 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is building. 
They are portrait statues of Albert the Great and 
Magnus 
executed in sandstone; the models are said to show 
considerable talent. 

A small figure of Christ, crowned with thorns, 
standing beside a column, with hands crossed and 
bound, and the instruments of flagellation by his 


> 
cons 
5 pad | 


, side, has just been published, drawn by Hiibner, 


and very well lithographed by Roch of Cassel. 
Hubner is now occupied on designs for a large 


window of stained glass, to be executed in Saxony | 


and erected in Cracow. 





MUSIC. 


Harevy’s La Juive was revived at the Roya. 
ITALIAN Opera on Thursday. Why, unless it was 
for the purpose of introducing M. Gueymard to an 
English audience, as Lazaro, we are at a loss to 
conceive. As a spectacle it is brilliant and impos- 
ing enough ; and in that shape it has done duty at 
more than one of our theatres with sufficient suc- 
cess ; but as an opera it is too heavy ever to take 
any hold on public favour. It was tried in 1850. 
if we remember right, with Viardot as Rachel. and 
Mario as Lazaro. Even their talent, combined 
with a splendour only to be met with at this 
theatre, could not command popularity for music, 
in all essentials, essentially unpopular. It is want- 
ing in melody, deficient in design, and its connected 
portions do not, by their boldness or their breadth, 
make up for these deficiencies. An occasional dash 
of originality there unquestionably is: a snatch of 
melody at times surprises and disappoints us; a 
trio or sestette promises to achieve something, but 
dies down into a conventionality heard more than 
once before. Whether it is a serenade, as in the 
first act, a trio, as in the second, a quartette, as in 
the third, a duett or a chorus, the proportions are 
the same: somewhat that interests, but more that 
disappoints. The instrumentation is occasionally 
happy, but for the most part meagre compared with 


the First, Dukes of Schwerin, to be |} 


Murillo’s Children of | 











that of other writers of the day. 
cato in the ; an | 
extent that becomes wearying when it once attracts | 
the hearer’s notice. There isa drinking chorus, 


_ The use of pizzi- 
accompaniments is excessive to 


| the small German princes ol Weit 


' the whole from the feeling of 


[May 99 
| in their degree, excellent; so much ie 


to suspect that Halévy would succeed bene® 
lighter subjects than Juifs or Seles ea ma 
gorgeousness with which this opera hee ne. the 
upon the stage, and it is very gorgeous, ord 
the interest which the first essay of nike added t, 
and the expectations which were formed of Mai 
Jullienne’s performance, was insufficient to peda, 
dulness which bel 
to it. Madame Jullienne sang automa nee 
she did not force her voice, which she did unnece 
sarily and not unfrequently. Formes did re 
well; his malediction was wanting in dignity S 
solemnity, it was more like the rage ofa beacons 
than the fearful curse of a hierarch of the church 
M. Gueymard is a gentlemanly intelligent artis 
with a tenor of good quality, but sadly fatigued is 
its lower notes ; not always certain in his intong. 
tion ; indulging, like Tamberlik, too much in trem) 
and addicted, like Madame Jullienne, too much 
violent and excessive straining after effect, but , 
careful and accomplished singer. He was ver 
flatteringly received and called for. Why wis 
Tamberlik’s character of Leopoldo transferred t 
Stigelli? who, by the way, acquitted himself mos 
creditably in it. We trust Tamberlik is not getting 
above himself. Mdlle. Bertrandi made a very fir 
Eudossia. : 

The Zauberflite is likely to become a standari 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Anna Zerr gaining 
nightly on the favour of the public, and Mario, 
profiting by the hints he has received, taking more 
pains, and, consequently, producing more effect. 

A new singer from Copenhagen, Malle. Angiolins 
Rosio, is announced to appear in a few days,» 
that, notwithstanding Mdlle. Wagner's inability 
to sing, there is no lack of novelty. 

At Her Masesty’s THEATRE La Sonnambula 
was revived on Thursda¥ with much success. Sofe 
Cruvelli as Amina, Gardoni as Elrino, and Belletti 
as the Count, sang each with their usual excellence, 
and were much applauded. A new dancer from 
Paris, Mdlle. Regina Forle, makes her début this 
evening, and next Saturday a new Spanish dancer, 
Doria Pepita Oliva, is announced to appear. 

MapaME PLEYEL’s Concert at the Hanover 
square Rooms on Thursday was crowded to cm, 
to hear this unequalled avtiste in several of be 
most difficult and varied performances. Beet 
hoven’s concerto in C minor, Mendelssohn's 2% 
minor, with Liszt’s fantasia from the Prophite, the 
‘Regatta’ from Rossini’s Soiees Musicales, 00 
the < Tarantelle,’ were all played by her from 
memory, with an intensity of power, grace, oe 
feeling, so apparently spontaneous as to convey tae 


impression that she was improvising < - 
: : lias a . ¢ 
enthusiasm of the audience was unboun , 


‘ ie, 
performer, male or fems.+ 


cannot name any other asl 
and completely realise 


who could have so entirely - 
the conceptions of composers se widely ain 
point of genius and of style as these, with ¥ # 
she shows that she is in all points equaiy 
home. 

The Third Concert 
Tuesday, was brilliantly atte 
servedly so. The selection was, 
regulated by sound judgment; 
Spohr, Chopin, and Mendelsse , 
ing toit. Hallé and Sivon greatly 
themselves. 

Mr. Salaman presented some of I ooiay at 
at a concert given by him on W edn xecut br 
Hanover-square Rooms, admirably . 
himself, Herr Bohrer, and Signor Sivori. snghsit 

The next triennial meeting of the irae . 
Musical Festival is announced to ta co 
September. The oratorios selected for oe ports: 
are the Messiah, Elijah, aud Swnso”, and 4} 
of Mendelssohn's Christus. _ 

A grand musical festival 1s 
the course of the summer in the 
through the co-operation of the 


of the MstcaL ! IO 
nded, and mox ® 
like all Mr. Els 
Hadyn, Beethoret, 
yhn each contntat 
distinguisd™ 


oN, 
t a 


ite 
ts 


iis compost 


to be 
Hartz M od 
ivate 
priva ol 
Jessat, ¥ 
nar, a ot 
. © ant » MAD 
Sondershausen. Herr Liszt, the P 
sented to act as conductor. 


dics, 
Benvenuto Cellini, an opera by Be 


and a divertissement, the music of which are, each been performed at Leipsic. 
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THE DRAMA. 

k congratulate Mr. Webster and 
Vr, Mark Lemon, manager and author, upon hav- 
se tried a bold experiment at the ADELPHI. They 
+. ventured to produce an original three-act 
a ‘Ilustrative of low life without being vulgar, 
nh dramatic without an oath, and amusing 
without a single broad offensive double-meaning 
‘ast. They are to be honoured for this. We have 
twice spoken of Mr. Lemon’s admirable little 
comedy at the Haymarket. We attach a yet 
higher value to his play of Sea and Land. 
like the first work of the missionary in a rough 
land, and will doubtless be of service to the pro- 
The drama is one of powerful interest, 
developing no particular stars, but a number of dis- 
“inctive characters, full of impressive touches of 
sture and right feeling, and all admirably por- 
traved. They consist of an heiress of great wealth 
and impregnable virtue (Miss Chaplin); a lugubri- 
ous father suffering incidentally from a false accusa- 
‘on of murder (Mr. Hughes); a bonny country 


lass, the good angel of the piece, fond of love ina 
t 


We may this wee 


fea 
fession. 


Miss Fitzwilliam); a bluff honest 
smuggler, also fond of love in a cottage (Mr 


Emery); a villanous merchant (Mr. O. Smith); | 


lissipated wreck of humanity (Mr. C J. Smith); 


& Cissl 


a wild ingenuous outcast, full of marvellous touches | 


fnature (Mrs. Keeley); and lastly, a freshwater 
marine, fond of yachting in smooth water and of 
his tea (Mr. Wright), with his crew of two accom- 
plished Greenwich pensioners, addicted to hard 
names (Mr. Paul Bedford and Mr. Cullenford). 
We shall not divulge the plot, or speak of any of 
the performers in particular. The play is most 
appropriately cast, and is well acted by all con- 
cerned in it, as a play should be, according to their 
several abilities. 

We observe that Miss Fitzwilliam announces this 
play fur her Benefit, on Wednesday, the 2nd June, 
gether with Haynes Bayley’s farce of My Littl 
dopted, in which Mr. John Reeve will appear, 
\e Loan of a Lover, with Mr. and Mrs, Keeley in 
eit original characters, and the pretty operetta 
Good Night, Signor Pantalon. This young actress, 
who has established herself creditably in the pro- 
‘ession by her own unaided care and industry, and 
whom to know is to respect, deserves every en- 
couragement, and we wish her a bumper. 

The King of Prussia has summoned Malle. Rachel 


Bertin to perform before the Czar and the Czarina 
 Kassia, 


\ 


s 


A 


¥ i) 


é- 


{ ile. Levy, an actress of the Théatre Francais, 
just become converted from Judaism to Catho- 
“csm, and when her engagement shall have ex- 
pred, intends to enter a convent. 


a 


——_—_—— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
TEE famone “ere Paris, May 19th. 
a Mt dabri’s condemnation by default, 
rinleale valoai zee of this city, for stealing by 
publ ons ks and manuscripts from the 
Mp S, 18 once again before the public. 
e, of the Académie Francaise, 


he 
sid 
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frosper Merim: 


ve. ey late _humber of the ‘Revue des Deux 
a at published a vehement defence of the 
y pig Sav “ hi ree denunciation of all who 
he facts of thee Le him. But, without re-opening 
ne tha, '* mentable case (the ‘ Gazette’ has 
b.wt Once had occasion to detail them), it 


‘Me 


asked why, 


Znovence, } if M. Libri be so sure of his 


ic hor ] } it. b 
monatrat ; Mould hesitate to come to Paris to 
ee.Tate 1+ 7 » © ° ° 
tto be he ae so cannot urge that a fair trial is 
me and i ; or us alleged offence is nota political 
is only j 7 “ 
aloes 2 ol only in political cases that French 
+ QISTMAY ar - . ° 
f his article M ers partiality. In the course 
remarks on a. a makes some very severe 
“Ww oticers by whom the prosecu- 
Po was conducted. This has 
he judicial functionaries, and 
bene) of 7 0 be brought to trial before 
8. Oi C Trectional Pp li 
ing ineulted the at Police, on the charge 
be ‘© magistracy for acts done in 
ublic duties, The respon- 


at] 


” 


ge of their p 


It is | 


cottage, and of cutting bread and butter for mother | 
involuntary | 


| desire to possess the 


| assertion 


sible editor of the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ is to 
be tried as his accomplice for having published his 
lucubration. 

The Revolution of 1848, the subsequent agita- 
tion, and the coup d’état of Bonaparte in December 
last, had, as is well known, a most disastrous effect 


a a , * 2 ha 

ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 

. 4 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1847. Offices, 

17, Gracechurch Street. 

The Company effect every description of Life Insurance, both 
on the participating and non-participating scales 

rhey also lend money on the sceurity of freehold and long lease 

hold property, reversions (absolute or contingent . life interests, 








on literature. The Revolution not only put an end 
to the publication of books, but to the writing of 
Feuilletons, and the performance of plays ; and if 
authors had not had the resource of turning jour- 
nalists, Heaven only knows what would have become 
| of them. As it was, however, their losses were 
i 

| 





very considerable. Alexander Dumas declares that 
for his part he was 80007. out of pocket, and there 


and incomes legally assignable; and on personal security, accom 
panied by at least three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of 
Insurance effected with the Company for not less than double the 
nmount borrowed. In cases of personal security, the loan is made 
for periods of from one to five years, repayable by annual, half 
yearly, or quarterly instalments, with interest at Sper cent, 

C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary 


{ N ITALIAN LADY, Professor of Singing, 
4 can present numerous and public testimonials of the high 
estimation in which her talents, and her published method of 
rapidly improving her pupils—are held by the first families in 








is no reason to suppose that he exaggerates. The 
loss of Sue, Madame Sand, and all the other popular 
writers, must have been great in proportion, and 
those of the producers of works of a higher or 
graver order, greater still. But the December coup 
d'état has been much more formidable,—as it has 
not only suspended publications, but literally anni- 
hilated te uilletons, and taken away the resource of 
newspapers. One little fact will give you an idea 
of the sore straits to which authors are now re- 
duced :—M. de Lamartine, though of European 
reputation, has actually been obliged to go round to 
publishers and booksellers, and to solicit them, as a 
personal favour, to push the sale of a small periodi- 
_ cal he has started under the title ‘ Le Civilisateur,’ 
The French have always manifested a strong 
‘glory,’ as they eall it, of 
having been the first to turn to account the appli- 
cation of steam. Solomon de Caus and Papin have 
heretofore been the pretenders they have put for- 
ward for the said glory; but they have not been 
able to wrest it from the English. They now, 
however, assert that it is most decidedly to Papin, 
and to him alone, that it is due; and they base the 
on the fact that a number of letters, 
addressed by Papin to Leibnitz, and just discovered 
in the public lbrary at Hanover, prove that he, 
some years before his death, which took place in 
1710, actually constructed a paddle-wheel steam- 
boat on the Fulda, in Hesse, and actually pro 

posed to make a voyage with it to England. The 
alleged experiment is certainly curious, and it is to 
be wished that the French Institute may throw 
light upou it by an early publication of the newly 
discovered letters. But as it is admitted that it 
came to nothing, will it deprive the English New- 

comen and others of their well earned fame ’ 

From Sondershausen we hear that whilst some 
workmen were employed in digging a well, they 
were suddenly frightened bya noise like a thunder- 
clap, which was followed by the earth opening, and 
a powerful stream of boiling water gushing forth 
A chemical professor in the neighbourhood asserts 
that the heat of the spring is sixty-five degrees of 
Réaumur, and that it sends forth sixty-three Prus- 
sian quarts per minute; a strong smell of sulphur 
was emitted. 


——— 











Beattirvut Cotitection or Warrer-Cotrovrn DRAWINGS OF A 


Hicu Crass 
NM ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4VE WILKINSON will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Turspay, May 25, at 1 precisely, 
a choice selection of original and important DRAWINGS in 
WATER COLOURS, which formed a portion of the Winter Exhi 
bition, recently closed. This valuable collection com prise a be au 
tiful examples by the following eminent and highly distinguished 
artists:— 


Bonnington Loutherbourg 


Cox ‘Senior 


tright De Wint Maclise 
Calleott Duncan Poole 
Callow ‘John Etty (W Prout 
Callow ‘William Fielding Pine 
Cattermole Frith Stanfield (C 
Chambers Haghe ‘Louis Stone (Frank 
Cristall (J Hunt T aylor ¥ 
Cooper (Sidney Landseer Wilkie 


mi . on - . ion ¢ 
And an exquisite drawing by Turner; together with the series of 


beautiful coloured drawings, by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced 
from a series of 56 oil paintings, executed for the Edinburgh 
Agricultural Museum, by W. Shiels, R.S.A., for the ma gnifice nt 
work lately published by Messrs, Longman and Co., entith ad * The 
Breeds of the Domesticated Animals of Great Britain,’ described 
by David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E.; also a few claborate drawings 
by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. To be viewed Saturday and Monday 
prior, and Catalogues had, if in the country on receipt of four 


post ige st imps 


NX EW and CHOICE BOOKS.—All the best 
—_ New Works may be had in succession from ML DIES 
SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 
and upwards. For P 





rospectuses apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 
510, New Oxford Street. 








England—by. the most eminent Music Composers, as Rossini, 
Donizetti, Cherubini, Meverbeer, &e. & all the principal 
Italian Opera Singers, and the impartial Athenwum. Terme, 
2, 3, and 4 lessons for ong guinea, according to time and distance 
Address, M. R., at Mr. Molandi’s Library, Berners Street 


AY | EMILE PRUDENT has the honour to 
a e announce a SECOND MORNING CONCERT at WII 
LIS'S ROOMS, on Saturday, May 29th, when he will be assisted 
by the following eminent artisfes :—~Madame Garcia, M. Fedor, M 
Sainton, Signor Piatti, and Messrs Cooper and Hill. M. Prudent 
will perform the following compositions of his own:—Grand Pan 
taisie Guillaume Tell, Caprice Sonnambula, Le Reveil des Fées, 
Etude and Villanclle 

Reserved Seats, l5s.; Tickets, 10s. 6d., of the prince ipal Musie 
sellers, and of Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street. 


\I R. ALBERT SMITHUS ASCENT OF MONT 
4 BLAN( Illustrated by Mr. W. Beverly, EVERY EVEN 
ING, at Fight o'Clock., Stalls (numbered and reserved), which 
can be taken from the plan at the Hall, every day from Eleven to 
Four, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, Is. Children—stalls, 2s.; area, Is 
A Morning Performance every day at Three o'Clock.—Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly 


\ 


& 


"HITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—The ZOOLO. 


GICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK, are open to 
Visitors daily The Collection now ecntains upwards of 1500 
Specimens, a tine Series of ANTELOPES having been added to 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, and other rare Ani 
mals, during the Winter All Visitors are now admitted to Mi 
Gould's Collection of HUMMING RBIRDS without any entra 
charge. The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per 
mission of Col. Hell, on every Saturday at Four o'Clock until 
further not ce.—Admission, SIXPENCE EVERY DAY IN WHIT 
SUN WEEK except Saturday 


the 





M' 
- REOTYPE 


Regent Street Quadrant, 


CLAUDET'’S STEREOSCOPIC DAGUER.- 
PORTRAITS, GROUPS, and VIEWS, 10%, 
near Vigo Street. These wonderful new 
productions, which exeite such admiration, and have been 
with gracious permission) submitted by Mr. Claudet to her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, to the Emperor of Russia, and have 
been exhibited at the Royal Society and Royal Institution 
No words can convey an idea of the marvellous effect of these 
Portraits and Groups; when examined with the Stereoscope they 
ire no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid and real tangible 
models, and when coloured they are life itself. The Sterceoscopi 
views of the Great Exhibition, which may be had in sets of four, 
present the most complete illusion of actuality, distance, and re 
lief Stereos opi and other Portraits are tnken dally >; and 
improved Stereoscopes can be had at Mr. CLAUDET’S Photo 
graphic Establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo 
street 

‘(HEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 

Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 
tea at 38 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at Is. per 1b., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 

particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 


ing prices :— 


per Ib. 
The best CONGOU TEA .,.cecccccesercecsecence Sa. Bd 
The best SOUCHONG TEA  cocacececreeeaeenees 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ... cece eee eeeeeee 5s. 6d 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE,......00eeseceeeee ls. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ..-eeeeccesees Is. 4d. 
rhe fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
de NOW GULF cecccocsccccsssnsovveccoreccsees 46. Od 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER .....++-+5 . be. Od 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CA 
partof England, by : 

PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY 


¥ . a Pal mE Ll . 
FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 

2. 64.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decays d 
reeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a 
soft etate, without any pressure oT pain, and immediate ly 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remain in the 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary ,ond arresting 
the further progress of decay ,and is far superior to anything ever 
hefore used, as it will NEVER BRCOME DISCOLOUR ED in the 
Tooth. All persons use it themselves with ease, as full direc tions 
enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
Street, Hanover Square, who will send it ase the 
co y free by post. Sold by Savory,220, Regent Street, Sanger, 
1 gee sede dy 63, Oxford Street, Butler, 4, Cheapside , Jobhn- 
» 68 Cornhill; and all medicine venders in the kingdom. 
Price 24 ‘ed. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of teeth on 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 
This method does not require the extraction of any teeth 
17, George Street, 


ire 
17, Georgs 


stun, 


wires 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever. 
Hanover Square. At home from 10 till 4. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
J WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guiness 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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vce 7 4 emul 
U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Eeravtiswen ey Act or PantiamMent in S34 
6, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Kari Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Vari of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Part of Stair. Wim. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Karl Somers. | liche wan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cu rates Gasuan, Eaq. 
Deputy Chairman—Curntes Dow sis, Eaq. 
Tt. Wiair Avarne, Beq | J.G. Henriques, Esq. 
EL. Boyd, Baq., Resident. F.C. Maitland, bay 
Charles BK. Curtis, Beg. Williaa Railton, Fsq 
William Pairlie, Raq ¥. H. Thompson, Eoq 
Db. @. Henriques, Raq. Thomas Thorby, Esq 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Phyrician—Antrurn H. Hassicir, Esq.,8, Bennett Street, St. James's 
Surgeon—F. H. Tnowrsox, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1434, to December 31, 

















1*47, i« ae follows :>— 
San Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
wet — to Policy in to Policy in payable at 
Assured Assured. sil. 1848 Death 
£ £ ad £ ad £ «a 
Sun id yrs. lomo. 683 6 5 T8710 0) 6470 16 8 
‘low 7 vears — 157 10 6 157 lo 6 
“ny 1 year _ it 56 0 Sll 6 OO 
* Paauren —At the commencement of the year Isil a person 


aged 20, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for w hich 
is €26 Is. Sd. , in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 lls. sd.; but 
the profits being 2) per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is €22 los. per annum for each £1000) he bad £157 10s 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Direetor 


THe INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securitics, in which alone the Yunds are 
emploved 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions, therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits viekled 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
uo other lastitution, either Public or Private, holds forth, ov can afford, 
fo ite members 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half yearly, in Janwary and 
Jaly 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors' Stock in the Tarvest ment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well reculated 
system of Life Assurance, wi.h many valuable and important im 
provements 

Pull information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 


Navrowat Aeeraaxcr ann Ivveerwrne Assoctarion, 
7, Se. Mamrin’s Posace, Taarvataar Sqvaae, 
Lax DON 
N.B. Applications for Agencics may be made to the Managing 


Director 


(PHe MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, King Street, Cheapside. Pstablished 1834 
The principal advantages of assuring with this Socicty arc— 
1. Its purely mereat character, ait the profits being divided 
amongst the members 
2. Annual valuation and division of profits 
3. Appropriation of profits in propertion to the premiums paid, 
accumtlated at compound interest 
Hy this system the premiuras actually paid by the members are 
a* nearly ae possible equivalen: to the risks incurred 
The amount of Assurances tewatwixe tw roace had Increased 
from £312,521 on Dist December, 1889, to £610,175 in 1845, and to 
£874,947 in 1851 
Summary of Ralance Sheet, tist December, 1451-— 
Total value of assecta . Pe 
Ditto liabilities 14.934 
Clear divisible surplus ... £9 572 
A@i rding to a Policy for £20) made in 1834, at the age of Wan 
addition of £922, payable with the claim, in case of death in 1852 
SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary 
Prospectuses and Reports may be obtained from the Actuary 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
J ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy 
Land, Reypt. Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
mrest parts of North and South America, witheou! cafra charge. 
FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January tact, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from B&) to §S§ per 
cont. on the Premiums paid, during the lost Five vears: or from 
€i to 42 10s. Pr cent. per annum, on the sums ascured 
The small share of Profit divisitle in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without imtrenching on the 
amount made br the regular business, the ASSURED will her 
after derive all the benefits obtaina Me from » Matua! Office, with. 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
means Ofan ample Proprictary Capital—thus con! 
same officer. eff the advealoges ef both epsteme 
A copy of the last Report, settiag forth fall particulars. with a 
Prospectus, can now te obtained of any of the Society's agents 
or by addressing « line to , . 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 
9, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. ° 
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NOW READY, MRS. CROSLAND’S NEW Work. 


[May 99 


a 





ee 








In One Volume, price Six Shillings, 


LYDIA: A WOMAN'S Book 


BY MRS. 


NEWTON 


CROSLAND, 


(LATE CAMILLA TOULMIN,) 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PARTNERS FOR LIFE,” “‘ TOIL AND TRIAL,” ETC. ETc, 


Now ready, complete in 8 vols. 8vo, price 12s. cach, bound, 
any of which may be had separately, 


LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 

“In this series of biographies, in which the severe truth of his- 
tory takes almost the wildness of romance, Miss Strickland has 
given a most valuable contribution to the history of Fugland. No 
one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of 
the country who has not studied this truly national work, which, 
in this new edition, has received all the aids that further research 
on the part of the author, and of embellishment on the part of the 
publishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still 
more attractive, than it had been in its original form.’’—-Mornine 
Herarp 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


TH FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan of | 


“Henry's First Latin Book.’ By the Rev. THOMAS 
KRERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Keector of Lyndon, and late Fel 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge ; andJ.W.FRADERSDORFY, 
Ph. Dr., of the Tavlor-Institute, Oxford ‘ 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, 
6d. 


1. A KEY to the Exercises. Price 2s. 
2. A READING COMPANION to the FIRST 


GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Authors, 
with Vocabulary and Explinatory Notes. By the same Editors. 


Price ds. 
3. HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABULARY. 
Price 4s. 


. LA a] * a 
4. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
of “ Henry's First Latin Book Ky the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A. Second Edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

“Mr. Arnold has suececded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the Prench lan- 
guage. The philosophical explanation of the changes of con 
sonants, together with the frequent references to Latin words and 
idioms by way of illustration and comparison, render it far supe- 
rior as a school-book to muy other introduction, even from the 
pen of a native writer. The sound principles of imitation and 
repetition which have secured for the author a reputation widely 
extended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. His 
necount of the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and com- 
plete :-—whoever thoroughly masters it, will rarely want any thing 
further on the subject.'"—Arury acm. ; 


f. A KEY to the Exercises. 
Price 2s. fd 
6. HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


By M. DELILLE. 








EROOKS RECENTLY PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY 


PRESS, OXFORD. 
i SEBIT PAMPHILI EVANGELIC.E DE- 
4 MONSTRATIONIS Libri Decem cum Versione Latina 
Donati Veronensis. Recensuit THOMAS GAISFORD, 8. T. P. 
Edis Christi Decanus. 2 vols. Svo. Price £1 Is. in boards 


EUSEBIT PAMPHILI CONTRA HIEROCLEM 
ET MARCELLUM Libri. Edidit THOMAS G AISFORD, S. T. P. 
Adis Christi Deeanus. Svo Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

SCHOLIA IN SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIAS 
SEPTEM ex Codicibus aucta et emendat: Volun Ldidi 
pg tt Sad es - - = LS og menIl. Edidit 

ENCHIRIDION THEOLOGICUM ANTI- 
ROMANT M TRACTS on the Points at Issue between the 
Churches of England and Rome. Bishop Taylor's Dissuasive from 
Popery,in Two Parts And his Treatise on the Real Presence 
and Spiritual, & A New Fdition. ®%vo. Price in boards. 

BISHOP BURNETS HISTORY OF THE 
REIGN OF KING JAMES THE SECOND. Notes tv the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Speaker Onslow, and Dean Swift Additional Obser 
Vations now enlorged Price 93. 6d. in boards 

Seid by John Henry Parker, Oxford ; and 377 Strand, I 
and FP. Gardner, 7, Paternoster Row. Loudon 


Me 


SV¥O 


ondon ; 


Just published, in post Svo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, the First Serics of 








LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER Row, 


Just published, in 2 yols.. 2ls. bound 


NEPAUL. 
THE NARRATIVE OF A FIVE 
RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 
sy CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 
Assistant Political Resident at N; paul, from 1841 to} 


» 1845 


YEARS 


“No one need go elsewhere for information about Ner 
will tind it all arranged in this inter: sting work, with ‘ne 
and completeness. It will henceforth be the st r 
Nepaul. Captain Smith’s narrative of his personal a2) 
most exciting. Not less attractive is his account of the . 
of Nepaul, in which he was a distinguished actor It oe 
includes a full account of the cmbassy of Jung Bahadoor’~ : 
Servick GazErre, 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO., LONDON 


To be had of all Booksellers, New and INustrited Edition 
of the 

N°} ELS AND ROMANCES OF MRS. BRA} 
ah Author of ‘* The Life of Stothard,’ &e. Revised and 
rected, with General Preface and Notes, by herself, Complet 
in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo, with Frontispieces and Vignettes, t 
Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas Stothard, RA 
Stothard, F.S.A., and Henry Warren, Esq. Price 60s. cloth 

Any of the volumes may be had separately, each containing 
complete work, price 6s., as follows :— 


Vol. 1. The White Hoods 


ndara Werk 


Great Marlborough Street 


With Vol. 6. Warleigh. 


general Preface). » @ Trelawny 
, 2. De Foix. | ” & ‘Trials of the Heart 


ee 
» 3. The Protestant. | » 9. Henry De Pomeroy 
» 4. Fitz of Fitzford. . gy lu, Courtenay of 
» o& The Talba. | reddon 

“Mrs. Bray’s works entitle her to rank with the first bevels 
of her day.’—Tue Times. 

“Mrs. Bray is well, and deserves to be yet better knowa fr? 
historical novels.’—QuvuaRrren_y Kesirw. 

“In these novels, Mrs. Bray's genius, judgment, and & 
principles are combined to delight the understanding ahd ae 
the heart.”,-—Lirerary Gazrire. 

“* * With much dramatic skill, and generally with 2 view 
painting and dialogue, which, had she withheld her name,‘ 
scarcely be believed to have come from a female writer, 1 
are some very able scenes, where the grandeur of rowanee 
almost into poetry, and where pathos itself assumes @ form tha 
noble..’—Tue ATHEN X©IM. 


Wa 


en 





Just published, crown Svo, price 7s. 6d cloth, 


FUSTORY of the COUNCIL of TREN! 
From the French of L. F. BUNGENER, Author « , 
Sermon under Louis XIV.,” &e. & With the Aun 


Corrections and Additions communicated to the 7 : apsat = 
Thomas Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; Hamilton, 46% 
and Co., London 


——- 





Just published, Svo, price 10s, 6d cloth, — 
(THE FOURTH and CONCLUDING vou Mt: 
of the MEMOIRS of the Rev. Dr CHALMERS. # 
Son-in-Law the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D os 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London Hamites 
Adams, and Co. a 





LIBRARY rOR THE TIMES 
This day is published, "a 
(HE LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Foo 
of the Colony of Rhode Island; the Earliest — ; 
True Champion for a Full and Absolute 1 oe 
By ROMEO ELTON, D.D 2s. cloth 
Just publish¢ d, 1s. 68. cloth, 
THE LIFE OF CONSTANTINE TI 


By JOSEPH FLETCHER. 


aberty 


1E GREA! 


; ; ioer _ mre 
“It isan claborate historical biog iphy Is r a 
* & book of intense interest and import oe ee 
“Written with calmness, impartiality, an d = 


rap Ogses 


Ludgate Hil 


a household book.” —Gavresh 


should b« 
London: A. Cur hshaw, 41, 


| : ‘TE sora in 6a 
MANUSCRIPTS WAN ED.—Authore os. : 
p of a highly respectable WEST-END I nLIsi 
7 mit their Manus ripts 9 cont 
uld treat for the = at 
the Manaxt** 
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respectfully invited to sul 
sible, to the Advertiser, who we 
approved Works, either by “Pur 
Wise.’ 
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sed hitherto in the F 















TOTRS "mo . , Tc. tr s i The Advertiser has becn eng thet 
O1 ES, THOT GHTS, and INQI IRIES. By the Productions of some of “ the most Ps ¢ . ‘to pee 
wen’ CTIARLES CHALMERS, Aut f “ Thoughts on Flec- | perience and position, therefore, il) crabs a ; 
tricity.” &¢ Part I. Note< on Sucial } ny, in order toaricht in the best taste, and circulate them ¢ xtk nsive 3 cabiect. " 
and permanent adjustment between the Population and the Food Authors ean have further information oB aa anls # 
of the fr »pulation Part II. Thoughts and Inquiries bearing vertiser’s Name and Address inciusive, | ¥ app ane ot 
direeUy or indireetiv on Man’« Sox ial Well-being first instance, to “ Alpha,” at ¢ layton’s News} 
John Churchill, Princes Street. Soho Piceadilly. ; ——— 4 
t at ut” 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county 0 eo the 
of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden. aforesaid); and published by 


Messrs. REEVE and G 


, No. 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. —Saturday, May 22, 1952. 





